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NOTE TO THE READER 



r yansitjon \ rem Italian replaces and updat as ^t^he earlier report, 
' Transition from Italian: The FlrQ^/Year (//1261P, as It provides 
a comprehensive view of the two year transition program. The 
:iha^rr "Re .earcK Activities, .hjnlipr Klndorrnrten Ye ir" and 
some ot the Appendices v/erc taken c^rectlv Irom th^ earlier 
report with only minor changes. ^ ( 

We hope in this way to make reference to the first year easier 
l^for those to whom It Is already familiar dXi^ at the same time 
to provide a complete plctiare ip, a single volume to those who 
have not- seen the first vear report, i 

y 




INTRODUCTION 



Ifeen^— cMid^ begins^ ^Uool wlrtlu)ut ^ramMd of the language of 



instruction (i.e. English"^), there are ^^^^umber of ways his language 
training can be handled^ 

1) The child's" di'f ferent^language backgroumi can be ignored 
^itn the hope that through exposure he wiMl slowly start 
to understand what is happening around him and to^eam 

\ English. At best the child may receive special attempts 1 

from the classroom teacher to teach English in' the limite'd 
time for tildividual attention. 

2) The child may be taken out of the ^classroom for varied "lengths 
o'f time for English language instruction and left to cope 
for the remaining time in the regular classroom. 

3) The child may be placed in a special class (or school) to 

learn English intensively before entering a regular classroom. 

' ' * • ' V' 

4') The child may be given temporary Instruction In his^jnother ;^ 

tongue while English is introduced gradually* (i.e. mother 

tongue to English transition). 

^ 5) The child may be placed in a bilingual classroom)where his 

own plus the dominant language are actively used and taught. 

Each of J:hese alternatives may be viewed with respect to their 

consequences or implications. Several questions come to mind: 

>VJhat is the immediate loss in time for the child falling 
behind iji. the English curriculum? , * 

— How successful is the child in leamirfg English? 
* — How long will it take for the child to catch up? 

— VJhat damage has been done to the child's image of hiftiself ^ 
* as a member of an unrecognized cultural and language group? 

What damage has been done to relations between the child and his family? 

— How likely will^it be that thfe child will become and remain 
-bilingual? 

— How consistent is the program with the goals and values 
e2q)re88ed by the school and community? 



1. Throughout this report, it will be assumed that English i^ the dominant 
language of the ^chool. Although this is true in Toronto it need not 
b^ the situation elsewhere. Any other language could, in fact, be the 
dominant one but to prevent lengthy explanation or-confuslon English 
has been used interchangeably with domlnattt language. 
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Tlie answers to most of these questions can not he given until 
mahy years after the child has entered school. Some answer^ may nfever be 
found. In choosing among alternatives there are at, -^^^^ goals whose 

presence and importance roust be^ considered : equal educational opportunity . 
for all children, and multiculturalism as expressed by both federal and 
local governments as well as by community members". 

It should be clear that the first three teaching situations do 
little, if anything, to promote mult iculturalism ' q;nd imply at least some* 
academic disadvantages for the child. * 

In the fourtn alternative, a transition program, the curriculum 
could be introduced in the child's mouther tongue while he grad;ually begins 
to receive instniet^tSn"^ English.^ The ai^ is to use the child's mother 
tongue ^o that ^e does^^ not fall beh^rt^ in the curriculum while learning in 
English. The mothe/ tongue can be used to teach concepts for which the child does 
not yet have the ytngligh vocabulary; for there is no learning lag and' there- 
fore\ao cat^tKfng up. Since the whole class is involved in a transition, 
t]>J^?^acher ca^ devote the time required to introduce English, .either formally 
or informally, ensuring that all the children can understand. 

The teacher ^as a representative of -the child's language group, 
acts as a bond b«t!^en th^ school and community. Tlie child's lafnguage is 
being rec^nized by the school, even if only temporarily. It ^hould be 
emphasized that ^ansit:^on programs do not h'ave bilingualism as a goal; , 
the mother tongue is used only to bridge the gap before continuing instruction 
only in English. 

The fifth alternative is the only one which has bilingualism 
itself as a goal. Its ^im is to teach the c'lild English and his mother 
tongue throughout school. With this alternative it is also possible for 
any English-speaking child co become bilingual. For example, in the United 

8 
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States, some programs operate in which. Spanish-speaking children learn 
.English at the same time that English-speaking children learn 'Spani&h , while 
each group continues to receive instruction in its mother tongue. In most 
schools which host such bilingual programs, most of the minority group children 
represented a single language group . This program is not feasible in schools 
whiQh supptDrt a large number of language and cultural backgrounds. Even ' 
when ^ single language group does p.redominate , ^high ptoil. mobility would add; to 
the difficulties. ' ^ 

All but the first alternative do at l^ast recognize the need for 
some special effort directed to the minority language child. But most children 
start\ng school generally ^re placed in the first situation. Special Eaglish 
language pf-ograms are often reserved for older children who have already 
begun ^ fall behind or who have just. arrived from another country. 

For kindergarten children, the mother tongue to English transition 
program at ""General Mercer Public School provides, the only alternative in 
the Toronto Board Which makes use of the child's mother tongue. The first 
graduates are now ^oing into a regular first grade classroom.. A new, ^ 
group .will be starting junior kindergarten this tall to continue the experi- 
mental program. ^ 



. • - • <■ ■ 

" "^'%>H ^ BACKGROUND TO THE TRANSITION PROGRAM AT GENERAL MERCER 

•"^^fe. ' ■ . . 



■: y^$*';i^' >V' r ^' ^ 

MSU\?' Set)teinber 1973, two junibr kindergarten classes at General 

m' "li/- ' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ " 

Mercer Pu^^^^^chool began in a different way. Instead of being . 
greeted with "tfi|^|ual "Hello, come in,'" or "Good morning," the incoming 
children heard the 'l^^-llar sounds of Italian, their mother tongue. They 



did not have to leave betiiniiVthe language they were moaf familiar with iust 



because they had reached the cl^^feirpoin door. * » / 

The^e children were part o|^^^^^^^ project', an Italian 

transition program with a bilingual tea^ifeVa^-^^d a bilingual teaching assistant. 
The program is designed to run for the two y^4tg of kindergarten: (/junior* 
and senior). It begins with the teacher; speaking Thinly Italian to the 
children. During the two years of transition Ei^glig|^i^^^^^^^ gradually 
with the intention that by the third year of school (ifb^iQrade 1), the pupil^ 
will be ready to enter a ^regular program where they may h^^hx to read ^nd 
.write in English'. 

This program developed as a result of pregsure from ethnic communities 

' • ' 2 ' " 

and from educators. Parents ^from ethnic communities in Toronto haVe become 

/ • . • ' . 

X increasingly vocal in recent yearjs about the right to maintain theit language ^ 

and. culture and the school's responsibility to aid in achieving this gOal. \ 

Educators have found £hat students coming to 'school without sufficient i 

command of the . language of infetructibn (I.e. English) have in many ways . >,^^ ^ 

been at a disadvantage. Some even felt that immigrant children, were intel^^c- 

tually ihferior since they did not advance through the educatio^ial system at ' ' 

. ' ( 

the average rate. These children were viewed as problems that the school' had 



^" I^oo'^^^'^^'^ wanting more information is asked to refer to Research Reporfi* 
ffl22, Shapson & Purbhoo (1*73) which includes a comprehensive literature 
Q review about the issues of bilingualism, second language programs, and the 
ERJC ^ Ijfjraaent situation in Toronto concerning minority language programs. 
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to cope v;ith<. . Only^more recently it been recognized ^ that the academicT^ ^ 
failure of inmiigrant children might result from other factors such as alieba- , 
■^j^^^-^n^^,^-^,^w- ^ lf co n c efit^^M^-more b asicall y, nh t k n nwl ff g th e language 
u T iiis ^ t ructi o n -ani3-iiot-4>e±ti^ a- fflembeT--of- ^ogiinant-^4A-t^r^4 ^ 4/ rk e.L-^ Greene , 
1971; Meyerson, 1969; Ramirez, 1970,' 1973). • . . 

Academic failure for these reasons was surely avoidable and 
independent of academic ability (though not of achievement).- Recently programs 
have a^cknowledge^ and used the child^'s mother tongue to improve this, situation. 
Gudschinsky (1971). has documented some early examples 'of the successful 
programs. Modiaru) (1966) also showed that a cliild will read better in the 



dominant national l^guage if he is. first taught to read in his mother tongue. 

- ) ' * 

Other advantages of programs involving the mother tongue have been higher 

self concepts (Sicoczylas, 1972; Zirkel, 1972) and an increased number of 

contacts between the parents and.^be schools (Cordova, 1970). 

Thus it was not surprising that T. Grande, a Toronto teacher, 

proposed .that ethnic children be introduced to the educational system througb 

the medium of their mother fohgue. He hoped that this would reduce the * 

academic failure which he himself found sadly typical of too many non-English- 

'speaking pupils. . Gratide suggested that use be made of the child's preschool 

linguistic and cultural experiences to advance his ability to speak, read 

and write in English. Based on the results of "Modiano's study, --he ^Iso felt 

that reading and writing should be introduced in the child's mother tongue*. 

In Grande's own words: * 

"The child- would be introduced to reading and writing in his 
' - ^ mother tongue while at th'e same time oral language development 
in EnglisK would be accelerated in an atmosphere that is rela- 
tively secure from the point of view of the child It is 
anticipated that the pace of learning to read and write English 
jWill be considerably accelerated due to the fact that pupils 
-have gir^ped the principles of reading and writing in the 
mother tottgue, until the students will be functioning better, 
or at least ao well aa, their English-speaking age-maceS." 

3, ' Gii^de's proposal, "A Transition Program fcr Young Children." Action 
^>rofile No, 4> Inner City Schools Work Group, February, 1973, is 
preoented In Appendj^x A. ^ 11 ^ 
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. In the Spring of L973, " a repoift on the feasibility, financial ; - . " : 
and l^gal implications of implementing foxetgn languages programs in 

9 

elementary -schools was pwre8ente4 to the Toronto .Board of Education by the ' • * , 

' - ^ 

Educating NeH-Xanadl^nfl -gnniml t taeu .Anong the itetua consJ-dexerL JLn^this . -i^- * 
report was Grande's* proposal "A Transition Program for Yoiing Chilrfren^^s^ , * * 
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\^ As it turned out, Grande's proposal was not accepted becaus^e 

the introduction of ' rfeading aTid writing in the mother tongue would net be 

ia^accordance with the lan^uAge requirements of the Schools Administra&ioS 

5 ' > ' 

Act.. This aspect of his proposal had to be amended before the prograib could 

be implemented^ reading arid writing would therefore begin in English, Although 

this had been one of Grande's major specifications, he accepted -the mo^ifi-, 

--cation. ' ^ . . ' » 

The Board approved the transition! program as modified in the .rejjkqjrt 

from the Educating New Canadians Committee and adopted a set of guidelines 

for consideration of proposals for programs in languages otner than English 

ind French at the elementary school level. ^ The' method proposed by the 

Board for the operation of this transition proepe^i was..oiitlin'ed as follows: 

"(a) that a bilingual teache^g^^^^struct the children for 
two years . 

(b) that a bilingual lay • assistant remain wltn the -r 
children f d'r tV/o* years . . ' 

(c) that the children be o£ similar linguistic and v > 
cultural back-ground. 

(d) that the ethnic community be involved in the opera- 
tion of the program. ^ ^ ^ 

(e) that oi?al instruction be in the frhildren's. mother 

tongue^ initially. ^ ^ 

(f) that there be a researclf component involved in the 
* ^ograia,, ; 
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A. The relevant section i^^, the report ofi^the Educating New Canadians 
^ ' Committee (April 2^, 1973) is presented in Appendix A. 

5. According to Section 21, Subsection (e) of the Sehools Administration^ 
Acf^ no languages other than English and French are to be used for 
purposes of instruction. * The relevant subsection- of this Act is also 
contained as part e&f the report of the Educating New Canadidns Committee 
isn Appendix A. 

6. The"*Board Minutes are presented in Appendix A, 



' . 7 - ' > ' • 

• (g) fbat the regular pup^l-teacher .ratio be >inaintained in , 
^ ' ♦ the* junior kindergarten. ^ ;^ - \ ^ 

(h) th'at the program , be a developmental nature. . 
/(i) ,^ thaC ethnic resource materials' be usedj such as books 
'•and filss at a mihimal budget increasl^." . ^ 

. . . ^ ■ - "T-^ 

, - (Minutes of the Board, May 3^ 1973,^ . . 

^ ^'^ ' P- 316) ^ ' ' ' ^ . , 

^ in somW Wa.ys, the program would resemble the--V^gular kindergarten 

' •. ' • * 

program.: The pupll^teacher ration would 'be the same in junior , kindergarten,-^ 



• and the/progrdin 'Would be based on principles of child devfelopment . Further-* 
more, very little' addition^T^ expense should •be tocur red. 'By relying, h^eavily 
on oral -instructian in the mother tt)pgue", the use of ethnic books, records, 
. films and community .involvement , the program would be different.^ The Boasrd ♦ ' * 

/a-l^o a3kedc>tnat a research component be. tied to the program to aid in its 

• ■ ■ * • . . ' ' \. , 

V evaluaticfn. u.. ' ^' 

,L^te in June, 1973, the' Ministry of .-Education approved the modified 
version cyf the program as a two-year pilot project. Shortly thereafter, 
- - Italian'was chosen as the. language of instruction. General Mercer as the 
school for its impl^tnentation.* 
. . During the Summer of 1973, all ifcaliati-speaking parents who had 

childre,n enrolled in 3unior kindergarten at (Jeti^ral^-MerQer v/ere invited to 
: V ^fi^hd a meeting at -'the school about the transition program.. From the initial 
show of hands it ^'appeared that interest would be sufficient ^o introduce 
txfo Separate clashes (a morning and an afternoon section) . At firs't, some 
f^^aren4:s misunderstood the^ ndfture o^ the program, thinking that it would teach 
Italian. After these misconceptions were" straightened out, parent irl^^ei^ast 
seeii\ed to be as great as before. A number of parents decided to enrol 'their 
childreii in the program immiediately following *the meeting. Others waited 
until they^ discussed it further at home^ A bilingual ^teacher and lay assistant 
^ere assigned to the project •^ TJhe teacher's summer preparations included 
working on, plans <^or the program in conjunction with consultants from the 
Kindergarten Department and collecting materials, such as bookTs and records 
^, in Italian. . - 



^ • RESEARCH • ACTIVITIES : JUNIOR KIIfDERGARTEN YEAR 



. , . The ReseOTch Department ' s In^rblvement with the tr^sltion program 

actuaUy began in earnest,, ^fter, its implement a tio^. In tracing the background 
informat-ion, it is appatent th^t Jthe program w^s Introduced as a tactical' 
experiment and not &s a fully controlled research project. In rex^iewi,ng ' 
the literature on second language^progr^ms (.Shapson & Purbhoo, 1973, *Reseai;^h ^ 

" ^ ^ * 

Report #12Z), it was discovered that this has been the case wi'th.the majority 
of similar programs which have been implemented elsewhere. Since tlte only 
entrance requirement for students was a cTdmmon Italian background, inltiaily 
there could be gre^ variations in the students' ability to Bpeak anl under-- 
stand English (a^d/oT Italian) . ^ Since' a significant pa'k af the' program's 
organization and implementation was open to the 'interpretation of the teacher, 
it would be important to indicate the way the two' languages were used in the 
classroom. Research activities were conceived to'provide not only an 
evaluation but, perhaps more important in the initial phase, to document 



the goals of the program and to describe . both the program itself and the 
students in it . ' 

A Statement of 'the Program's Goals 

J^.., ' Although there has been no document Which pr^bvides a clear state- 

/ 

-r'^'^'^^ P^og^am's goals, the following liay be inferred from Grande's 

"r^ original proposal and from the Board's guidelines of May 3, 1973.^ 

1) To help the ethnic child l^am to read and write in English. 

2) To introduce the same cbncepts^ and curricular material as in 

, a regular program, i.e. there would be no delay one rely because 
a word eras not yet in the child's English vocabulary. 

• 3) To make the child's overall adjustment to school more cQmfortable. 



ERXC^* The pertinent materials are. presented ift' Appendix A. \ 
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4) To make the^ parents' involvemen^ in the child's education 
^ easier by relying pairtly on thfeni for help in the classroom 

• *^ ' and as sources of materials. - ' 

'J ^ ^ - ^ 

^^'J;,, It -should be pointed out again that maintaining or teaching the 

Italian language we^e not direct aims of the p'rogram. The program i;3 accurately 

defined by the term "transition", since the mother tongue is use^d only as 

a temporary bridge to aid 'the ijnderstanding of and instruction in Eng>li,sh. 

' . . / ' ^ ^ 

Descriptive Information / 

It was decided that informal observations of the classroom 
and discussions with the teacher would provide the best source of descriptive 
information. The observer made notes and tape recorded a number of sessions, 
paying particular attention to the language ^behaviour of the children and 
the teacher. 
The Participants 

Both .the teacher and her assistant were bom in Italy, spoke 
both English and Italian fluently, and had experience with primary grade 
children though not at the junior kindergarten age. The teacher had studied 
the Italian language -anti was familiar with its formal or standard form, » 
' while the assistant spoke Calabresi, one of the more common Italian dialects. 
This minimized any difficulties in communicating with the children whose 
backgrounds consisted of dialept and the formal Italian. 
Language Usage 

In class; the use of languages very quickly reflected the variety ^ 
of linguistic backgrounds and competencies represented. Even though one 
might anticij^ate some problems in teacher-pupil conversations, especially if 
the standard Italian and dialect w^re used, there were in fact no, such difficulties 
One important factor is that much communica^on with young children is largely 



supplemented with non-verbal cues. It turned out that standard Italitoj 

15 
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dialect afid English were allJ used quite freely and translation was rarely 

needed to clear up misuuder^tandings • / [ ^ 

In the classrDom| one language was nelver heard fo^ long 

before ^another was used. A child might begia^ a tfhought in English , .then 

switch to ttalian if the wgprds weren' t • comiug fasit enough, or vice versa! 

I » ,1 ^ ' s 

For example,^) after the teaqher finished readin^aj story , one girl requested, 

"Let's...uh, let's leggere again". Switching to- Italian in the middle of the 

' / \ ' 

sentence,. tne$i back. to English, allowed h^r to comjilete her thought even though 

she could not think of the word "read" In pngllsh.l Afiother pupil when asked, 

"What is this?'* very quickly respo^cied, ,"ia£ta^na'| . " Rosso " and "red" would 

be heard simultaneously whenever the coloiir| name w^s called for, whether 

the request had come^ in Italian or English, 

The teacfner ' s use of the language depended very much on the 

individual she was speaking with./ She might ask a question of the whole 

class in Italian, receive an aiv^wer in English, and t^en continue in English 

with that individual, or begin in English and change tio Italian. In other 

words, choice of language j^as always spontaneous; no oi^e^was ever boxed into 

using one language exclusively. ' 



Of course this pattern did undergo s 



ome transition throughout 
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the first year. Initially, the teacher relfed Ijiainly Italian to speak witho 
the entire class to ensure that all of the stude^its would be involved. Stories, 
songs and discussions, the periods when the whold^ class was grouped together, 
were conducted almost solely in Italian. Language^ changes 4)onetheless were 
frequent^ both among the children and the teacher. \ Often the tieacher used 
the second language (English or Italian) to expand o^ extend an answer given 
in the first. English began to increase in frequency ^^radually as the thildren 
1/eamed more and by the end of the Junior kindergarten \ear ^ the majority of 
class discussion was already in English! Some children, however; still felt 

lb , 
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more at ease speaking Italian and used English minimally during these periodsi. 
Stories were also told in English while both English and Italian songs had 
become favourites . 

Classroom Activities ' 

A typical day's activities could be outlined as follows: as soon ' 
as the children had arrived, they assembled with the^^^acher for a class# 
discussion period in which any child cpuld .show or tell something to the oth!ers. 
- This period usually lasted unfc-il as many who wanted had contributed, and 
enid^d with each child choosing an activity cen^ire (e.g., painting, house 
centre > records, etc.)- The only selections which differed ^i^m those in 
regular kindergarten classes in Toronto schools were the avkilability of 
Italian boojfs and records. All other activities were specifically language- 
relate;^ only to the extent that ^ l^ltguage was used by the children involved . 




After cleaning up following the ffrst activity period, the whole 
class reassembled for a story with discussion-s Again, they were free X,^ 
comment, and ask or answer questions in the language of their choic^. The 
rest bf the day was taken up with outdoor play or gym, a brief rest^ time,' a 
second shorter activity peifibd with the same options as the first, and a ^ 
final class assembly for sqngs before going home. . 

\ ■ 

The exact timing, sequence and even presence of any one of t'^ese 



events was, of course, flexible and changed^ to accommodate «p^cial circumstances 

This structure then provided two very different types of events 
for the pupils, class discussion periods and activity periods. The import^ce ^ 

of the* common cultural andt linguistic backgrou^cid became apparent in both 

\ 

settings. During class conversations, experietices common to the Italian- / 
Canadian culture could be discussed meaningfully/ For example, all the children 
Imsw about gardens, tomato picking and making tomato^s^uces , the topic of one 
morning's discussion period. During activity periods, especially in the house 

17 ' ■ . 



centre, a favourite pastime was weddings, a significant part of all of these 

■ • % ■ \ 

'children s backgrounds. 

Language usage, however, seemed t.o differ in class discussion and 

activity periods. Although Italian was frequervtly heard during, the class 

discussions, English' seemed to dominate during the activity periods. The - 

reasons ;for this discrepancy are not known. One responsible factor may be 

the type of dialogue which occurs in each setting. While playing during 

. . r J-^ ■ ■ ■ 

activity periods very few children, if any, were expressing ideas or telling a 

story ^s was the case in the class discussion sefssioas. Instead, the dialogup 

• ' ' ' ■ " ,' 

was siinpler, and v/ithin the English vocabulary range of almost everyone. 

■ :}\ • . . , 

Selection of a Comparison Group ^ ; ; 

In 9rder to provide a basis for comparison to aid in the descrip*^ 
tive and evaluative process, students from two other schools Were selected. 

s / 

Both schools had the same general socioeconomic level, wexe in the same part 
of the City, and had the same general ethnic composition (proportion of 

] 

Italian, English and non-Italian, non-English-speaking children) as did 

General Mercer Public School. From each comparison school, one class ip which 

♦ 

approximately half the students were Italian-Speaking was needed to provide 
a sample size comparable to the experimerttal group^s size. In one -school, 

however, it was necessarV to include two classes in order to provide the 

) 

number of Italian children desired. In ^11 three Qomparison classes, English- 

1 

speaking children were very much a minority and most of the data, collection 
therefore was from children whose oother tongue was not English, 

Priqr to collecting any data, all classtooms were visited by the 
observer to establish rapport with the children -md to minimize the distinction 
provided by'^tha- additlonal adult in the class. This strategy^ ptoved to be very 



successful, and children soon tesumfed' theii" reg.ular uninhibited activities 

*• ' * ' ' 

in the presence of the observer. * ' 

^ Classroom observation was among the re^^earch activities undertaken 
in the first year of the experimental program.' Othet events consisted of 
vocabulary testing in English and Italian, teacher ratings of the pupils' 
language development, and a- questionnaire completed by parents of the "Italian-, 
speak4.ng children. All these instruments are presented in Appendix? B. Since 
it was not desirably fot either the pupils or the teacher to overwhelm the 
class with .tests, these different' te<^hnique^s of collecting data were selected ' 

to provide informatJLon about backgrounds progress, and adjust^ient to^school. 

■ * ^ - ■ ■• 

Thus, the effects of disrupting routines and the effects of the lack of test* 
spphistication of four-year-olds were minimized. In addition, these procedures 
did not require thk use oi English on the part' of the pupils. 

^ - Classnpotn Observation ^ ' ^ 



Observations During Class Discussion Periods 

The observation schedule vjas devised &o correspond with^ the major 
divisions in the daily procedures of the classes: class discussion and 
activity periods. Participation in class discussions was recorded in the 
following way: during each of the' two class periods, informal show and tell 
ami story time, one-half ojf the class, either girls or boys, was observed, 
and the name of anyone who spoke was recorded. Distinctions were made between 
Italian and English contributions as wqJ.1 as whether the child was contributing 
spontaneously or in response to a question from the teacher. * Questions 
addressed to an individual ir to the entire class were not separated, partly 
because the individual asked! was not alv/ays the one to answer. 

A fii^l category wds ii\cluded fdr the remarks which cbuld not 
readily be heard distinctly a^ Italian or English. Although most remarkSl 
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could be classified easily, this .additional category ^aa useful for some 
one-wordp^^weifSl or for the child'^en whose speech was unclear. Of course 
the observations in' the. comparison 6lasses had only the spontaneous and response 
breakdown since the English l^guage was always used. Individual names were 
recorded only once in any one category in order to give the reticent or non~ - 
communicative talker^ as much credit as the more verbose individuals. 



[ioa:;e^ 

^ Primary teachers often express concern ab'^t' their ethnic pupil 



/ 

s 



who are silent in class (Slaato & Kielland, 1973; Hejciderson^S Silverman / 1973) . 
The kin'Uergarten curriculum in Toronto (^arl^ Childhood Education , Kindeijfearterf , 
Department, Totonto Board of Ekiucation) devotes^ a great deal of attention to ^\ 



the importance of speech in group situations. Talki^ may therefore be viewed 
.as an important signal that the child feels comfortaWe in a group setting 

- and may also indicate that he feels his own thoughts are significant enough 
tS> contribute. It might be viewed as an indicator of self except. Increases- 

^Jife self concept have been direct results »of second language programs (Zirkel, 1972), 

I • " 

If, however, a child does not know the language of thlfe school, it will be s 
. very difficult for him to expr'e3S himself. The availability of his mother 
tongue should ease this problem; the individual should be able to talk more 
freely and more individuals should be abl^e to contribute. 

In other words, more pupils would be expected to participate when 
they can use fheir mother tongue. A direct test of this hypothesis was made 
possible from the data collected throifgh two comparisons: the proportion 
of the children who spoke in the two programs, and the proportions who spoke 
in English only. ' 

In all classes it was observed that the class discussion periods 
were not of a predetermined length. Instead, they continued until no more ^ 
children had anything^ to ^ay, maldng the time dependent on the number of 
participants. Furthermore, the length of an utterance was not a significant 

20 
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factor, in the colledtlon of the data, and it would be possible and reasonable 
to have as many children speaking In five as In fifteen minutes. TKerefore 
It seemad reasonable to Ignore the length of discussions. 

Making the comparisons mentioned above confirmed that the availa- 
bility of the Italian language did bring a significantly larger, proportloi^ 
of the class Into the^^oup conversatloils , .592 at General Mercer, Compared 
v^th only^.425 In the comparison classes.^ When verbal participation. In J 
English alone was cotisldered, th^ proportions of General Mercer and camparlson 
groups observed talking did not 'Sffer. ' 
Observations During Activity Periods ' 



On .the same days that the class discussion periods were observe^, 

- . ; •■ . ... 

an individual observation schedule was used during the activity periods, 
visits to the classroom continued until every student had been observed once 
for thirty minutes at the h^ginning of an activity period. Since each' 
activity period lasted for at least half an hour, no observations had to be 
interrupted prematurely. * 

The individual observation ^schedule , presented in Appendix B, 

ft 

consisted of two parts. For each activity^ period, a different set of two or 
three individuals was randomly selected. Absentees were interchanged ivjith 
students who would have been selected in the next scheduled day of observa- 
tion. The finpt part, a modified sociogram, a plan of activity areas in each 
class, provided a description of the movement of the selected individuals 
around the classroom. It showed the activitfes engaged in, and significant 
contacts wi|:h p<9ers and with adults. Supplementary notes were kept to fill 
in details where necessary, and at the end of half an hour, a summary was 
made of whether the individuals had been playing wit^i or beside their peers 
(i.e. engaged in co-operative or parallel play) or were playing alone; 



8- Detailed analyses and results are provided in Appendix C. 



whethep they had been involved in their activity, or were often distracted; 
and whether they relied ^on adult attention throughout their task. 

In the second part, a rating form, five distinct categories xyere 

recoraed: • asking for activity, .i.e . did the individuals request activities 

vprl>klly or* use gestures? i,nltiating activity, i.e. did they initiate their 
• own activities or did they need help? peer interaction, i.e. did they 
^initlat^ play with peers or interact negatively? verbal peer interaction 1 . e . 

did they avoid talking pr talk freely and quietly. or excitedly? and finally, 
were they able to acceiSt and follow cl^sroom limitations or. rules? ' ( 
Thp schedule was restricted mainly t'o those items v;hich could -be 

affected by the language and cultural homogeneity of the experimental class. 
It v/as felt that classroom interactions, both verbal and non-verbal, were 'the • 
chief ..variables of intere^. Specifically, it might be expTected that children 
would play together and talk together more during activ;Lties if they had a 
common language base. ' 

"?n practice, this was not the case. It should be recalled that 
the dominant language used by students during activity periods was English. 
When the experimental and comparison groups were compared on all aspects of 
the observation schedule no differences were found. In general, chi-square 
analyses were performed on frequency tables for each observed category. From 
the sociograms, the folloiifing comparisons were made: the number of ^iscr^te 
activities engaged in during the half houY*, the ' division of this number 
between "group" and "individual" activities,^ type of peer interactions, 
distractibility, nu^er of contacts with adults. From the rating form, the 
five categories listed on the observatid^Ff schedule (Appendix B) were examined. 



9.. Group activities are those which lend themselves toward co-operative play 
or playing together, e.g., doll centre, sand, water play, blocks. Individ- 
ual activities are more obviously engaged in by single persons, e.g., 
reading, puzzles, most crafts, 'records. 
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The mpdal activity period behaviour observed may ^e described 

ai^* follows. Pupils tofbk part in three or more sjelf-selected activities, 

' ' ^ * . *• * 

approximately evenly djLyided be^eeij group and individual centres. They 
mo^ed directly between centres and were not readily distracted during 
any particular activity. Most play groups were small, two or three 
children playing calmly beside one another, but talking frefely and 
(fuletly in a friendly way. Very few special types of peet interaction 
were observedp either positive, e.g. , initiating play with others, or 
negative,, e.g.\^ighting or rejecting pe§rs. Violation of classroom - 
limitations was ip&ijequent . Within the thirty minute interval, pupil- 
adult interactions were frequent, most pupils haying three or more such 

contacts. • . ' , 

Since on most occasions, all studen^ts moved directly to their 
centres as opposed to being asked one at a time where they would like to 
play, it proved difficult to compare the actl»vity requesting behaviours. 



Both verbal and gestural communication, however, were observed' in all 
10 

classrooms. 

Various interpretations could be applied to the similarity 
of interaction patterns in the two groups of classrooms. The most 
logical may be that children are very much unaware of^ differences between 
languages and cciramimicate quite naturally and easily in any way they are 
able (Swain, 1971). The labels "Italian'V and "English" do not yet have any 
meaning for them. A request from a visitor to "say it in Italian" drew 
only a confused eacpression. For the same reasons, children are not 
readily impeded by the language barriers which adults often feel. 
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KL See Appendiic C for detailed results. 
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As for the interaction in play, most four-year-olds engage 
in parallel rather than co-operative play, the former being less 
dependent upon language. ^ ' . 

In general » it may safely be concluded that the Italian 

. X • / . 

kindergarten programme has not negatively influenced classroom Inter- 
actions . ' . ' 

Language Gon^rehension: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tegt 

While classroom observation was. in progress, the vocabulary 

testing in Italian was started. For this measure, the first sixty items . 

of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were translated into Italian, 

together with all- the instructions. The Peabody was fleeted because • 

it requires non-verbal responses, assumes only minimal test sophistication 

11 

and has no time constraints. 

In general, the suggested administration procecfures were 
followed except that the children were all tested in the classroom 
rather than alone in a ''separate room. The J:est became an accepted'part 
of the activity period, with most children quite eager to participate. 
Children were not withdrawn from the classroom partly on the teacher's 
advice that too many of them would be afraid and anxious to leave 
the classroom setting with an adult and partly to minimize the adverse 
effects o£ a completely unfamiliar te«t""fng situation. It was decided that 
despite dJ^stracjtion resulting from the classroom setting children would 
likely perform D^>^tter when they felt at ease., ^ 

Since the same procedure was used for all the -children tested, 
and since the test was used as an Indicator of vocabulary rather than 
the traditional intelligence quotient, valid comparisons could still 



U. Each test item required the child to select by pointing, the jne of 

four picttires on a page which represented the wotd spoken by the tester 



be made. The length of eaph session ranged from five to twenty minutes, 
depending on the number of items correctly answered. All of the Italian ^ 
tests were completed befoUe testing in English b^gan, because of ^ 
availability of a bilingual tester, . * . ^s^^ 

The -Italian version of the Peabody was expected to be more 
difficult than the corresponding English items for the children involved, 
since most of them had bSaen .e3q)osed only to dialect; however, to account ^ 
for every different language background represented in the sample would 
require an unreasonable number o,f different tests', Instead^a standard 

form was used, cultural bias was uniform, and the very unfair items could 

/ 

be sorted out afterwairds through an item analysis. 

Each Italian child was tested witfi both Form A and B, one in 
Italian, the other .in English. Forms were assigned randomly to the children 
before testing was started. 

When results were compared, for the General Mercer and the 
comparison classes, the similarity of performance was somewhaj; surprising, 
. The children at General Mercer did not score significantly differently from 
^the Italian-speaking comparison children on .the Italian version (18,53 vs, 
17,19 respectively),^ nor on the English version (26,83 and 27,38 respectivel 
Furthermore, the English performance of General Mercer students (26,83) did 
not differ from that of all the non-English-speaking background children in 
the cotaparison classes (27,25). The only difference emergin'fe was between 
the native speakers of English in the comparison group and the Gener^ Mercer 
students, the former attaining higher scores, 46,50 on the average. 

In other words, the General Mercer children at the mid-point of 
their first year in the program were at the same level of understanding of 



12. See Appendix C for detailed results. 



the English language as were the children of similar backgrounds ih . 
rf\gular all-English cl nqirnoms !' ' ' 

. - , ' The difficulties anticipated with the Italian version of th^ • 
Peabody were conffrmed in rhe results. As a groups; the Italian hildren ' 
obtained lower r^ycoro^^ in i- than in English, possibly for tin reasons 

mentioned eariidr. The fact that Edglish "vocabulary was always fested a|ter 
Italian would ' predict some advantage for English scores (Zigier, Abelson & 
Seitz, 1973) but does not ^explain the overall depression of Ital4.an scores . 

Specific l^^uage background information, available for a>l the 
children at General Mercer, was used to separate the students into dialect - 
3*tandard Italian-Speaking groups. Stati3ticdl comparisons of their mean 
Peabody scores (17.1 for the standard Italian-spe^akihg children*, 18,9 for 
the iiialect-speaking 'pupils) , Indicated clearly that tVje presence oif p 
dialect background did not^^hinder performance in any w^y as had been 
anticipated. The reasons for the generally Iqw scores must therefore lie 
elsewhere. Translation may have increased the difficulty of individual 
items for all students taking the tfesQ. A .similar effect of translation has 
been docvimento i by Macnamara (1Q66). 

" Ratings of Language Development 

Further indication of the language development of the children 

was provided bv teachers' ratings collected in the Spring. In all classes, 

t"^achGrs rated rheir Italian background pupils on the five lanpuape qiie^^ri on; 

ol the California Preschool Social Competenc^^cale and on the language section 

^ ihi Trac'ie . ' Raring Ouest Irtn.nairr (Fall 0'i.\q tionna i ro , : i,i(i'-rKcir:.in fiirn > 



i '3 . Borh questionnaires are shown in Appendix H. 
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For the experimental ^roupj, the teacher filled in txrjo sets of forms p one 
f or *Engll>sh p . the either for Italian language deveiopmant. In the comparison 
classes 9 the English sets were completed; - ' 

Competency and Teachers' Rating Questionnaire scores were compared 

<^ - . 

separately because they measure different' types of skills. The competency 

^ ^ ° 1 ' 

score? indicate the ability to' understand thM^language and to use it to 

'communicate. The Teachers* Rating Questionnaire 9 on the other hand, 

measures the ^sophistication of language ^use in class x^th respect to various 

aspects of the child *s envijronmeirt. Conceivably a child' could perform well 

ott one and not on ^e other. 

The General Miercer group was rated lower by their teacher on the 

English competency scaletf^than the comparison children (11.78 and 14.81 were 

14 

t^e mean scores -respectively) . - On the Teachers' Rating Questionnaire their 
scores"were not different, 21.05 and 21. respectively. ' The mean scores 
assigned to the General Mercer group on the Italiati versions ^of the competency 
and the rating scales were 17.33 and 27.60 respectively. That isp the 
General Merder children were r^ted higher in their language ability in 
Italian than in English on both measures 5 when comparing their •Italian- scores 
^x^ith their own English scores a^d x-iith the English scores of the comparison 

students. ' 

^ . ■ « 

■ ^ ■ ' ■ s 

Once againp despite the fact the the pupila at General Mercer , 

- *> 

' iT ■ ' ' 

spent mucK'^of their school time - earoosed to the Italian languages they ar^ 

progressing in English as well. 



;;for 



1.4. * See Appendix C;for further details ojc these results. 
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. . Parent Questionnaire 

. Parents provided the final information during the first year. 

• o 15 ■ . ■ f - 

^ The (Questionnaire they completed pertained to family background information 

the language interaction patterns in their homej including msdia exposure; 

and the degree of contact between parents and th<3 school. The questionnaire 

was available for the parents in English or Italian so that comprehension 

dlff Icfiltles would be minimal. ^ *" . 

Rather than sending the questionnaires to the hbmes to be completed 
and returned 5 letters in Italian were sent inviting the parents to attend 
a meeting at the school to ansxtzer the questions. In many cases j parents were' 
also contacted by telephone, to ensure that th'ey could come. For each of' 
"these small' group xosetingSj an. Italian-speaking person x-jas present to assist. 

The fonnat chosen worked out to be almost an interviet-j situation, 
with one person assisting each parent in a group. Since mos€ of the parents 
were not familiar with the English language.=^or completing questtoimaires of* 
any type, this degree of guidance ensured that all questions vjere understooS 
and answered. From the handful of forms completed without any help, x-je * 
realized that sending- all the questionnaires home would have been futile. 

On the descriptive background inf ormatioh^the General Mercer and 
comparison groups di^ not differ. All of the parents quest ionned in the 
^ study were bom outside of Canada, mainly in Central and Southern Italy, and 

':;v 

most arrived in Canada more than five years ago. The children in the study 
therefore almost exlusiyely x^ere bom in Canada (Toronto) . At the time of 
thfe interview, all the fathers xjere employed, mostly in semi-skilled or 
unskilled^occupations ; the majority of the ^©tha^i) stayed at home. 



iS. The questionnaire completed J)y parents is presented fully in Appendix B 
with detailed results in Appesrdlx C. ^ 
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The question about household 'tasiiibiers had been included to 

determine the sources of language dcvoloptaent of the c^iildren at home* 

^ 

The section on language usage provided the type of influence. Since 

V 

fe^ individuals reported anyone beyond the nuclear family living with 
them^ most of the influence would come directly from parents and older 
siblings- Throughout the forms j> the use of Italian was predominately 
reported. It was the first language most of th"e children learned 9 
and were still speaking at homs. Italian was still the parents'' 
dominant language, and thef onfe they .used at hon®. The exceptions to 
-this pattern m^te also quite predictable. The' two-thirds of the ^ 
children who had older siblings heard more English than Italian from 
these siblings, and the parents judged their children as comprehending ^ 
Italian and English equally well. This latter response may be an over- 
estimation of the true level of understanding English since most parents 
themselves spoke relatively little English. 

The other major sources of language learning, reading and 
television, could also provide input in both Italian and English. Read- 
ing in Italian again was morey^common than in Englishp but English 
television programs were viewed daily and more frequently than Italian. 
Nonetheless,, nearly all of the children watched at least boxslb Italian 
television program©. , 

In other words, the Italian-speaking children who begin school 
have relatively little contact with English except froi^ television aild 
ol^er siblings. The students entering the program at "Osneral Merrier 
were not different in this experience from the Ital^-speaking students 



in regular programs. 
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Differences were found bett-reen the General Mercer and cosnparlson 
groups on the section dealing with parental contacts v/lth the school* 
Most parents from General Mercer had talked with -the teacher three or 
four tlme^ ^ince September; at the comparison schools^ most parent^ 
had talked once or twice with their child's teacher. Fewer parents 
had spoken with the teaching assistant ^ and almost none of the parents 
had ever talked to any other person involved with the school. On all 

i 

of these measures , the trend was for General Mercer parents to have 
had more contacts*. : . ^ 

General Mercer parents'^had visited the school more frequently 
for general purposes. In addition ^ twd important specific school 
^vents, open house and interviews, were less well attended by the Italian 
parents in the coiiq>arison groups than in the General Mercer classes* 
Parent^^ at General Mercer had also helped with classroom events more 
, often, an indication that this Board guideline had in fact been met.^^ 

Interest in school did not vary between the tt*7o groups of 
parents. All were eager to offer their services to the class and most 
had already offered. Furthermore, both children and parents discussed 
school almost every day and indicated that all of the topics mentioned 
on the questionnaire were included in these daily talks* Only the 
direct involvement, made easier by i^ay of a common language at General 
^rcer, had Increased in the e:iq>erlmental program. This result is 
reminiscent of the finding of second language programs previously 
dc^umsnted (Cordova, '19*70) . . » 

One parent's comssanto that she had never talked to\her older 
daughter's teacher but had spoken with the experimental program 

: ■ . Q 

16. Chi-squarG ccjsipariQonQ on vioito to school for geaeral maetlngs, for 
opes house p for Interviews and for help with classroom events yielded 
' statistically significant results in favour of General -Mercer* On talks 
<D Q with teacher, wlttj aide, and with other people, though not statistically 
sigsilf ^.cant , the tGndenclas ware-^ln the sa©e direction • 
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teacher frequently, probably typified the immigrant parents' situation. 
A common language makes communication easier. Many parent^ when l^rin^- 
Ing -their child to or from General kercer, ^pent a few minutes each 
day talking with the teacher. , While these contacts were not even the^ 
ones referred to in the questionnaire, they are no less importa^nt in 
establishing healthy relationships between the communJ^ty and the school. 



> 
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KESEARCH ACTIVITIES: SENIOR KINDERGARTEN YEAR-' 

Descriptive Information! Changes In the Program 

The program truly has been transitional, with the amount of 
English Increasing very rapidly during the first year while the use of the 

s ^ • • • 

mother tongue, Italian decreased steadily. By the end of 'the junior kindergarten 
year, most of the program was already In English sq -th^at during the second 
year, Italian was only occasionally used Isj^conversatlons, stories; and songs. 
^ However, In the second year the teacher still spoke. Italian with 

some children who felt more at ease using their mother tongue. The second 
year followed very naturally from the first, both 1^ language use and »ln 
curriculum. ^ 

The program has been bilingual only to the eactent that two languages 
had been used; goals Involved learning only one language, English and 
no efforts were made to develop or extend Italian language proficiency. 

Some administrative features of the program as originally planned 

did change with some rather far-reaching inq)lications for future arrangements. 

The teacher and teaching assistant were to remain with the children for the 

\ 

two-year duration of the program. The teacher however was unable to stay 
in Toronto feeyond the firs,t year. Continuity was none-the-less maintained 

having the teaching assistant^^ from the first year take over as teacher 
for the second year, to be joined by another Italian-speaking assistant. 

r 

For a nei7 teacher the e3cperim3ntal program was very demanding ^ including 
not only the u^ual first year evaluations but also extensive observation 
by research personnel, interested educators and radio and television interviewers, 

- \ 

o 

17. This person already was a certified teacher, who had spent several years 
working in priiaary classrooms but not as a teacher. 



The change o£ staff may be seeii at the same time as favourable 
and harmful for any transition program, ^o b'e faa.sib]e 9 program must not 

depone! on a single person for success although no one will deny that a good 

♦ ** I \ 

tearher ran maKe a program success^O.*, ThatXtvo r*r^ch(Prs could be found 

\ ' 

within the Board suggests thai staffing transvtion, ])rograras might not present, 
rhc cliallenge the sceptics about such prog^rams a^gue. 

A second major change resulted from the Vithdrawal of several 

\ ^ 

'students from the transition program. During j unioiv kindergarten three 
i> ' ■ \ 
* - \ 
transf^erred to other school districts x^rhile only one new J5tudent entered 

\- 

the program. During the summer, eight more students transferred out, some 

•0 • 4 \ 

to other school districts, some to the Separate School Board, leaving thirty- 
two senior kindergarten students. To reduce , the strain of larger classes on 
the other teachers in the school, six Junior kindergarten pupils joined one 
of the two transition program classes in Se.pteii±>er of the senlorXkindergarten 
year. All were of Italian-speaking backgrounds and three were siblings of 
students already in the program. It had be^n agreed that they would Npe taken 
out of«>the class if the program vjere adversely affected. J^nformal observations 
early in the senior kindergarten ye^r indicated that these pupils were adjusting 
well and therefore remained. The individual nature of, kindergarten programs 
generally made the split class little different from the clSss"^ composed only 

of senior kindergarten children. ^' 

i 



Selection of Comparisdn Groups 



To continue to examine v/hether the transition program was having 

f 

effects that were different from a regular kindergarten experience, it again 
WIS necessary to make comparisons with students in the regular program. For 
most7 research activities, the same children involved in the two comparison 
Q schools the first year were observed and tested. The number of cla/ise«i and 
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teachers Increased accordingly since the ch'ildren had moved to many different 
senior .kindergarten classes. In one. school, all students were in multigi^ 
classrooms. The range of activities available to the senior kindergarten 
children was still substantially similar to those in the experimental program. 

For soma of the research activities, a second ' comparison group 
was introduced, the senior kindergarten pupils who had been at General Mercer 
the previous year wheft the children in the transition t)rogram were^'ln junior 
kindergarten. Children in this group came from the same neighbourhood and 
in many cases, from the same families as the transition program students. 
Another advantage was their availability ; they could be tested during the 
first year before it was known whether* the first year'^ comparison group could 
be involved for a second year. 

The comparison group included for each measure is always specified. 

Classroom Observation 

i> ' Observations comprised a smaller portion of the second year's 

activities than the first. The observation schedule developed in the 
first year was condensed to permit use in the^wider variety of classrooms 
involved in the second year and to include categories most relevant to the 
program. 

For each child, a record was kept of the activity engaged in, the 
type of peer contact, both verbal and play interactions and contacts with 
adults. Each child frpm the. first year's comparison group and f rom thj 
experimental group was observed for two five minute periods on two different . 
days. Generally, the children were observed after they had settled down 
at a specific task so that each category could be clearly described.' 



18. Only in cases of absence was this rule broken. If the child was absent 
on the second day, only one time period was included, if absent on the 
first day, two five minute periods, as widely separated in time as 
34 possible, were observed q«t^ the same day. ^ 



All observations were made by one observer during December and January. 

The order in which children were observed was randomly determined beforp'hand. 

In coding the observations, activities were designated as individ- 
19 

ual or group. The former included any activity which would more obviously 
be performed by a single person (e.g., crafts, reading, puzzles, etc.) 
whereas the latter would be more likely to have two or more children partici- 
pating (e.g., construction with large blocks, house and sand play).. 

Peer interactions, although independent of the activities in theory^ 
did relate somewhat to them. Parallel play would be the natural situation 
during individual activities whereas cooperative play would be expected more 
often in group acti«vities. Crossovers, cooperative play during individual 
and parallel during group activities, were observed, although too infrequently 
for separate analysis. 

The results of the classroom observation, presented in Table 1, 
revealed that most of the children were occupied with individual activities 
while being observed; parallel play was the more frequent occurrence, while 
the children talked quietly with each other. To get more details about 
language usage during these conversations would have required a proximity 
that would have interfered with the activities, since fhe observer was quite 
well Icnown to the children and was frequently drawn into converstaions . 
Only, a third of the pupils had no contacts with any adult in the five minute 
periods. 

20 

The analysis -revealed no differences between the experimental 
and the comparison classes on any of thesd "ineasures . The eicperimental 



19. This same distinction was made in the first year's observation 
schedule. 

20. One of the twd observat?lons was selected randomly for the comparative 
an^ysis of the two groups. Preliminary tests performed on the data 
had shown that the first set of observations was not significantly 
different from the second set on any of the categories. 
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program children were not more or leas likely to work in' groups, to engage 
in conversations with peers, to interact cooperatively or to approach an 
a^ult. As in the first year, the transition program had not negatively 
influenced classroom interactions and behaviour. The patterns observed 
were quite typical of this age group. 



TABLfi 1 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 
(Results in Percentages)* 



General Mercer 
(N°32) 



Comparison Group 
(N=30) 



A) 


Type of Activity 










Individual 


71.9 




66.7 




Group 


28.1 




33.3 


B) 


Talking to Peers During Activity 








Yes 


87.5 




86.7 




No * 


12.5 




13.3 


C) 


Type of Peer Contact 
During Activity 










Parallel Play 


65.6 




70.0 




Cooperative Play 


31.3 


/ 


26.7 




Plays Alone 


3.1 




3.3 


D) 


Number of Adult Contacts . 










■■■ 0 


37.5 




33.3 




1 
2 


25.0 
12.5 


D 


40.0 
13.3 




3 or more** 


25.0 




13.3 



* X statistic was applied to the raw frequencies. None of the differences 
shown above reached significance at the .05 leVel. 

Includes the situation of continuous contact, an adult being with the 



group or individual throughout the activity. 
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Lanjguage Cosiprehenslpn; Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

To continue the asse^ssmant of Che pupils' language developrasnt , 
the Peabody Picture Vopabulary Test was tBadminls tered In English approximately 
halfway through the school year. The first year's comparison children from 
non-English-speaking backgrounds were also fetes ted. 

All tests were completed outside of the classroom, sometimes in 

the hallway, where distractions would be at least somewhat reduced. Children 

ir 

were(| never taken far from the classroom and seemed generally at'eas^ while 

being tested. Most remembered the test from the previous year^^artd were 

eager to repeat it. ^ 

Vocabulary comprehension mean scores, 45.53 (SD ° 10.0, N = 30) 

forsQeneral Mercer children and 46.56 (SD « 8.7, N ° 25^ for the comparison 

group,! were not signficantly different. Once again although the General 

Merced children were initially instructed in their mother tongue, their English 

compcehension was developing at the same rate as that of similar children 

in the regular program. 

The gains made by the General Mercer children over the junior 

21 

kindergarten scores were notable; the mean gain was 18.7 points. This 
indicates that these children are rapidly closing the gap between themselves 
and their peers v/ith English-spealcing backgrounds . Further testing of six 
English-speaking students from tKfe same comparison schools reinforced this 
notion. Their performance, a mean score 49.67 (SD ° 4.9) was not signifi- 
cantly different from that of the General Mercer gjcoup. 

During the first year, an Italian translation of the Peabody was 
also ubed. Initially, the intention was to improve this translation and 



21. The changes in scores aince the first year ranged from -3 to +63, 
SD ° 12.9, N ° 27. 
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readmlnister it d'tiring the second year to see whether comprehension of 



Italian had undergone any change in the course of the program. \However, 
because testing is terminated when the criterion number of successive errors 
is made and because the scores were geijierally very lox-7, there was insuffi- 
cient data on v/hich to base a thorough analysis of most test items. A 
suitable alternative was not found and Italian comprehension was not investi-' 
gated. Furthermore, the use of Italian in the classroom decreased substantially 
in the second year. Therefore it was not appropriate to investigate language 
development in Italian as a function of the program. 

The complement of comprehension is production; how well do the 
children speak in English and Italian? This area is being investigated by 
three university students who ojjtained a grant to s|:udy the language develop- 
ment of Italian-speaking children. Their report Will be available later, 
either as an independent document or as a supplement to this paper. 

Measurement of Self Concept 

One of the acfvantages documented earlier for students in programs 
using the mother tongue has been higher self concept. Xhe fact that, more 
students contributed during classroom discussions in the transition program's 
first year was taken as further evidence of adjustment tp school and higher 
self concept. It was decided therefore to test the students again toward 
the end of the program with an instrument designed to measure self concept. 

Test selection proved 'Sot to be a^im^le matter. Many tests 
required individual administration and were very time consuming. Many tested 
dimensions of self concept that were thought to be irrelevant to the transi- 
tion program. The instrument finally selected was one which had been used 
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wltlf primary children in North York. It is a group test with happy neutral 
and sad faces to be marked in response to tjiJf^^y questions related to school. 
It^also contains four unscored questions which are- included to increase the 
number the number of negatively worded items. For the purposes of this 
study six statements were added to determine how the children felt about 
their faniilles. 

These two dimensions, school and family, were felt to be the ones 
host likely to be influenced fey the transition program. The age of^ the 
:hildren restricted the scope of the concepts which could be examined and 
raised questions concetning the validity of the available instruments. Many 
ot the previous studies had involved older children f^j/whom a much wider 
range of, testing materia^ls ifii available and appropriate. 

All self concept tesTiing was carried om: in the school library with 
small groups of four to seven students. The senior kindergarten students 
from the previous year in General Mercer were tested a year earlier as the 
compari/^^n group. All of these students were from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds. Some of these were siblings of children in the experimental 
program. 

For the conparison children, the teacher or'^teaching assistant 
1.olned the group to help supervise and to help the children feel comfortable 
with the tester who was unknown to them. The experimental children were 
taken out in slightly smaller groups with the tester alone, since they wero 
quite well acquainted with the tester by this time. (The teaching assistant 
was absent on the days of testing.) Differences in the children's reactions 
(^uring the two types of testing situations were not apparent. Both groups 



22. The instrument was modified in North York from the primary self concept 
inventory developed by the Ins t,ructional Objective Exchange, UCLA Center 
for the Study of Evaluation* The instrument used in the present study 
is presented in Appendix D. 
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seemed to enjoy the test and many children asked later if they could do it 

again. The situations then were conducive, to a valid set of resp^onses. 

During the testing periods however, it was obvious that some 

questions were not understood by most children. The task was fairlv diffi- 

cult because the questions required the child to abstract considerably 

(e.g., how would you feel if...). In addition, the child had to match this 

23 

feeling with the representative face, also an unfamiliar task. 

For these reasons together with t-he fact that six^new items had 

been added, it was felt necessary to do an item analysis on the test. Any 

item which did not correlate with the total score was eliminated from the 

score. Five items were removed by this method and total scores, therefore 

^^^ere given for the remaining twenty-one questions. 

In scoring, two points were assigned if the face marked indicated 

a positive feeling about school or famllv; (^ne point was given if the neutral 

face was marked and no points if the marked face indicated a negative feeling. 

Higher scores then shoi>7ed more positive feelings about school and family. 

However, because most, 18 out of 21, of the questions scored were positively 

\ 

worded, the tendency to pick the happy face regardless of the content and 

'thereby produce a high score is"* confounded with the measurement of self concept, 

Both set.s f^f scores, for the experimental and thr romparison 

groups, were quite high, 34.2 (SD 5.75, N ° 30) and 32.6 (SD - 6.5, N ° 45) 

respectively. These means are not significantly different although the trend . 

24 

was for the transition pr-^gram students to have higher selt concepts. 



23. Since June 1974, the Sfflf Concept Inventor/ 'las bpen re'dsfni: only rhe 
happv and sad faces were left as alternative rasponses and ^om^^ of tlie 
items were reworded and simplified. These revisions were made too late 

^ to be Incorporated into thn study. 

24. L 1.59, p .05. ^However, on the 'entire 26-item test, a significant 
difference was found In favour of transition program students. 
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^ Considering the difficulties encountered with the test, the more 

conservative interpretation of the scores would be that if any difference? 

•• ■ 4? - . 

±T\ self concept exist, this test failed t^, bring them out. ^ 

Academic P.erformance t ^ 

« One concern expressed about th^ transition prcf^ram has been 

that students/ not fall behind acade^cally because of initial instruction 
in their mother tongue. Ti^ methods of assessing . academic performance wer^ 
considered, standardized achievement or readiness tests and teacher reports. 
The former were considered to be inappropriate despite their quantitative 
approach because of their cultural bias and the possible frustration for 
the young child presented with an unfamiliar and independent task of fixed 
tfme duration. In addition, Kermoian (1962) reports that teachers can 
provide as accurate an evaluation of readiness for first grade work as 
can the Metropolitan Readiness Test. Length of teaching experience was not 
related to th^ ability to prediet. ^^V^ --v^ 

These factors, taken together with the added simplicit^ of collecting 
teacher reports,, led to the decision not to use standardized tests. Instead, 
the end of year report cards were an^lyzed^^ these reports are the ones sent 
to parents as a record of the child's progress for the year and may in some 
cases be the only feeback received by parents. 
n With regard to Content, many of the areas covered in the teacher 

reports were contained in readiness tests (e.g., number concepts, fine motor ^ 
skills), but different skills not usually assessed by readiness tests wer6 
also me;ntioned frequently (^^. ^ socMl interaction skills and attention 
span).. ^ ' ^ " 

Sinde the repot^ts are jiarrative, every teacher does not mention 
exactly the same areas of development and different skills may be ment^ioned 



from one child to the next by the same teacher. Thus, two children of 
similar ability could get different reports from the same teacher and the 
sams child could receive different reports from different teachers. 

Even sOj> the consistencies among reports were great enough that 
comparisons could be made. A list of areas specifically pientioned was 
drax-m up and for each child ^ a check \jas made of whether the area was 
mentioned by the teacher and whether the statement indicated satisfactory 
progress. For each childy tlie number of positive Comments could be determined^ 
and averages for the groups could, be prepared. ^ 

The experimental group was compared with a group of non-English- 

\ 

speaking background senior kindergarten students from the previous year in 

General Mercer. All reports for the comparison group x-jere com{jieted by one 

teacher, so that only two reporting styles were involved in the comparison., 

On the whole, the reports for the transition group were' more 

positively woirded; they contained significantly more- positive statements 

than did those of the comparison group; 5.2 (SD « 1.5j, N = 30) vs. 3.5 (SD^« 1.6 

25 

N = 19) were th^ respective means. Thus, the reports given to the parents 
of the experimental group children were more favourable. It is possible 
that the transition group was not actually achieving at ,a higher level but 
-that the differences represent differences* in teacher styles of reporting.^ 
But it can be stated quite certainly that the experimental children are not 
suffering academically. 

Semantic-Phonetic Preference 

In the. past, most evaluations of programs involving two languages 
have taken the approach of measuring acadepd^c achievement, concentrating 
on showing that students in these programs do not lag behind. Attitudes 



25. t ° 3.76, p^.Ol. . 
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and self concept measures may be among tlie few exceptions to this academic 
orientation; the thought behind many evaluations of experimental language ^ 
programs seems to be compensation rather than supplement, or advantage. 

This view is hardly surprising in vipw of the controversy 
around bilingualism. Only recently has it been more freely acknowledged 
that bilingualism may be an advantage td the child, if properly developed. 
It is important in providing alternatives to ensure that they do not vjork 
against the child in any way. No disadvantages and some advantages would 
be even better. But the program's advantages are often difficult to assess; 
V traditional measuring techniques have not been designed for these purposes. 

Some investigators, have taken a positive point of vlevj, looking 
for advantages of bilingualism per se. lanco^Worrall is one of these (1972) 
in the area of cognitive development. Studies in the affective area are 
somewhat more numerous (e.g., Lambert & Xucker, 1972; Gardner, 1968).^ \^ 
lanco-Worrall found that young bilingual children in South Africa were 
more oriented tpward word meaning than were monolingual children vjho paid 
more attention to sound. Older children whether monolingual or bilingual 
made word choices more often according to meaning. 

The s'emantic-phonetic preference test used in the present study, 
was developed along the lines described by lanco-Worrall. Because of the 
differences between South Africans and Canadians in^ word usage, the items 
tested by lanco-Worrall could not be used without pilot testing and modifi- 
cation. ) The pnocedures for test development and pilot testing are described 
in detail in Appendix E. •* 

The semantic-phonetic preference test (Table 2) contains sixteen 
triads each composed of: one stimulus word, one word which Is related 
phonetically to the stimulus word and one word which is related in 
meaning. Each triad is presented orally in the form of a question with 

43-' ■ 



two choices. Thls.procedur^^sesses whether th6 child attends to meaning 



or 



: to soui^d since ^e s;4llarlty between words can be Interpreted on the 
basis of shared meaning or shared acoustic properties. 



TABLE 2 

SEMANTIC-PHONETIC PREFERENCE TEST 



No. on Cards 


0 Stimulus 




OcIlloni.XC 


^ 

Phonetic 

t 


-1 


arm 




» hand 




2 


bag 




purse 


D al. 


3 


bed 




crib 




4 


boot 




shoe 


book 


5 


cat 




dog 


can 


6 


chick 




hen 


chin 


7 


clock *' 


J 


watch ' ' 


cloud 


,8 


foot 




leg 


food 


9 


game 




play 


gate 


10 


• knife 




^spoon 


^ night 
match 


11 


mask 




face 


12 


math 




count 


mask 


13 


mouth 




tongue 


mouse 


14 


plate 




dish 


plane 


15 


shop 




store 


shot 


16 . 


tire 




wheel 


time 



For this test, a comp arils oq^as made between a group of bilingual 
j-^vaud- monolingual children from General Mercer and the two comparison schools. 
• Although bilingualism was act formally assessed, it was known for certain that 
the "bilingual" children had extensive exposure to both Italian ai\,d English 
from home and school respectively; the monolingual children had only the 
English language in their ;background. The Italian language exposure had 
been ascertained from parent questionnaires completed the previous year, 

' . ' " . ' " 44 
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f ' . 

-Monolingual children were identified by the classroom teachers. If there 

\ 

was any doubt about the presence of anothar .language or dialect, 'the child 
Was not included. Thus the homogeneity of the monolingual group was 
ascertained while the bilingual group reflected a variety of linguistic 
ahilitlea. 

The testing situation was made more relaxing and .entertaining 
for the cSiildren by alloijing them to use puppets while giving their verb^ 
answers. Tj^e task, itgelf, of matching pairs of words presented orally was 
quite monotonous; the puppets provided the dimension needed to sustain the 

attention of the children. ^ 

< * 
If more than half of the items chosen were phonetically related 

to the stimulus, the child could be described as havinjg a phonetic preference; 

if more than half were semantically related, the preference was semantic. 

The dividing line is rather narrow since onj^ one different answer fcould 

place the child in a different preference^ group. This is especially important 

- <4 

for the seven children who selected an equal number of semantic and phonetic 
relationships and were eliminated from the analysis, and for the nineteen 
who chose only one more than half of either type and remained in. 

By this criterion, the bilingual students were more likely to 
,*^tiave semantic preferences than were t^e monolinguals , consistent with the 
results Reported by lanco-Worrall. These results are shoim in Table 3, 



26. lanco-Worrall's division was more stringent; at least two-thirds of the 
responses had to be of the same kind before a child was placed In the 
same semantic or phonetic category. By this method she eliminated 
children with position biases by placing them in a no-preference group. 
In the P^ent study a t-test was applied to the mean number of semantic 
choices nMe by the bilingual and monolingual children. These means 
8.13 and 6.58, were just short of being significantly different 
(t 1.533, .05/.p^.l0) 
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■ TABLE 3 



• SEMANTIC-PHONETIC PREFEREISUCE TEST RESULTS 



Child's 
Preference 



No. of Semantic 
Choices 



\ 



Mo. of Monolingual 
Children 



Wo. o ~" 



f Bilingual 
Children 



Phonetic 

\ 

No Preference* 
Semantic 



0-5 
6-7 

8 

^9-10 
11-16 



17 
9 

3 ^ 
2 



8 
7 

4 

9 
11 



X =^ 5.51, p/L,01. 

Not included in analysis. 



To provide strong support for the hypothesis that bilingual 
children are advanced cognitlve^y, a more ^1 ah orate* experimental design 



is necessary but was not piWslble under the present circumstances. An 



adequate assessment of bilingual and monolingual skills would be required, ' 
combined with bilingual and monolingual language experiences at school 
or at home. The monolingual control group should be drawn from both //anguage ^ 
groups and the preferences tested in both languages. The only * languages 
which could even ^ approximate these conditions in Canada might be French and 
English. Ianco-Worrall*s sample in South Africa did meet these conditions. 

Some other differences should be taken into account when comparing 

the results -ith Ianco-Worrall*s . Hei^ young subjects ranged from four to 

\ 

six years of age. Their two languages were used equally by the bilingual 
children in a variety of situations and\were both recognized as official 
languages of the country! Such is not the case even inf the experimental 
program, from which most of the bilingual subject^ were drawn. 
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SO* that the xdiild's use of the two languages would genially be separated. 
In a bilingual home or school setting switching back and forth between two 
languages would be more frequent. In addition the age range was from 5,5 
to 6.5 years placing many of these children closer to Tanco-Worrall's older 
group. 

I 

I \ 



/ 



X 



\ 
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SUMMAIOr 

Students in the transition program at General Mercer Public School 
have had an untraditional but linguistically natural introduction to school, 
far they could use their mother tongue fco communicate in class • Because 
of the manner in which the program v/as conceived, and instituted*, a description 
of the program and Its participants as well as comparisons on a variety of 
measures with students in .regular kindergarten classes have been provided. 

How did the transition occur? The teachers and students in the 
transition program .were from the same cultural and language backgpound. That fact 
by itself is not really too surprising. This program was unique because 
vthey were allowed to use these common experiences in the classroom. Ai!t 
of the children could be involved in learning and understanding i^ithout 
delay even though they did not speak English. 

This choice of language was spontaneous. Italian, dialect and 
English would all be used within a very short tinie span. Initially Italian 
was used most of the time In class discussions, stories and songs. Even 
within these periods, English wouid be heard from some of the children and 
then from the teacher in response. 

Throughout the program, as more children began to acquire sdme 
English vocabulary, the use of English gradually increased as Italian decreased 
in^ preparation for a regular clasferoom after two years where only English 
would be used. 

Except for language usage, the transition program was basically 
like any other kindergarten program in the concepts ^^at were introduced 
and in the range of activities offered to the children. One exception to 
this was the availability of Italian records and books in adjlition to 
English records and books. 

Unlike! the junior kindergarten year, upon walking into the class- 
rootna of the e^Cperlmantal progrto during ite^ senior kindergarten year, one 



woul'd not easily suspect that Chlo progfom was different from any other. 
English was used most of the tlxn^ with^oniy a few children still feeling 
more at ease with Italian. Mosd^toriefi and songs were in English, only 
a few wefe in Italian. 

In other words, the program had indeed been transitional. As 
soon as sufficient competence was attained in English, the Italian language 
was phased out and was used only occasionally in the classroom. The transition 
was made quickly apd quietly. 

Has the transition program m^ the goals establish for it? 

1) The transition program was to help the ethnic child learn to read'^and 

write in English. Success in attaining this goal cannot be assessed 

28 

because reading and writing have not yet been intjpoduced. A longer 
follow-up would be required to assess student^' progress in these areas* 
Jne should also consider how Houch influence a temporary program could 
reasonably be eicpected to'have in the long run. 

i 

2) The transition program was to ensure that there would be no delay in' 
introducing the concepts of the regular program. The transition 
prrbgram was successful in satisfying this goal and it can safely be 
concluded that the introduction of concepts was not delayed. First, the 
end of. year reports by the teachers indicated that the children had 

made satisfactory progress in the subject matter expected of kindergarten 
children. Second^ the students in the transition program did not (differ 
from the students in the comparison classes on the measures of language , 
comprehension in both years. These results indicate that despite the 
fact that students at General Mercer were exposed to the Italian language 



Generally reading and writing is not introduced until Grade one. 
Initially it was proposed that the. transition program continue for at 4 
least three years and Introduce teading in the mother tongue. This 
original proposal was not accepted; see the background section of this 
report for details leading. to the modified proposal and the resulting 
two-year {cindergarten program. 
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for much of the time in the firot year of school, they- were learning 
the English language at a rate equal to that of children in regular 
programs. 

3) The transition program was to make the adjustment to school easier for 
the Italian-speaking children. Again, the result seems to be positive. 
Adjustment generally occurs in^ the 'first few weeks or months of school. 
It was during thig time that the e3q)erimental program children were 
observed to participate more in class discussions ?Satt children in regular 
programs, indicating that thq^ did feel more at ease. This finding is 
especially significant in light of the fact that the kindergarten 
curriculum in Toronto devotes a great deal of attention to the importance 
of speech in group situations. 

The behaviour of children in the transition program was not different 
from that of students in regular programs. Thus,, the transition program 
had not negatively influenced classroom interactions typical of this 
age group. 

Self ^concept might be another indicator ^of a=.dif ference in adjustment 
at a later stage of the program. While the participation in class 
discussions early in the i>rogram may be viewed as an indicator of self 
concept it was decided to test students toward the end 0f the program 
,^^»Hith an instrument designed to measure self concept. Hox-zever all the 
^children tested had relatively high self concept scores and the experimental 
group did not answer the test items differently from tl;ie comparison group 
children. The difficulties mentioned previously with this instrument for 
young children should be kept in mind. ^ 
A) The final goal was to help the parents become more inv6lved with their 
children *^s education. Again, the first year's results have helped to 
decide whether this, objective has been attained. While parents from the 
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coiaparison group ejcpre^sed aa great an interest in their children's educa- 
, tion, the General Mercer parents attended more official school functions 
and talked regularly, with the teacher on an informal bas>s. These results 
illustrated that parental involvement can be affected by a transition 
program. Informal talks continued during the second year with a new 
teacher In charge of the transition program indicating that the common 
language rather than the teacher d^ecifically was responsible. ) 
Taken as whole, the results have been supportive of the ph-ilosc/phy of a 
transition program. 

What has the transition program meant for the children and their 
parents? The children have not suffered either academically or in English 
language comprehension. Their self-images are not inferior and, keeping 
the first year's iresults in mind, may even be healthier. Their classroom 
behaviour is typical of that shox^ by other kindergarten children. The 
clas^ was fun to be ^^ith. 

The most important effects may have been those of the first few 
months when the children were not suddenly faced with a novel environment « 
combine^ with an unfamiliar language. Their cultural and linguistic back- 
groimds were acknowledged and accepted injthe classroom. Within the constraints 
of a transition program, they were free to use the language of their choice 
and to e3cpress their culture. The greatest impact of this difference should 
h*ave been felt at the beginning of the program. 

For the parents, the experience has been different. The fact that 
they shared the teacher's language made an important difference and can serve' 
as a helpful strategy for getting parents more involved with the school a^3 a 
whole. ' » 

One of the recommendations given by the Toronto Board's Multicultural 
Work Group is to give more recognition to languages other than English in the 
public school system, Can anything but fuJJ^ bilingual programs refilly 
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convey the laeQSQge to a child, "Your language is okay"? The teacher's aim 
attitude to both languages- and cultures must be very positive and this person 
must feel equally comfortable and competent in his role in both Worlds. At 
best, it is difficult for someone who has experienc(?d the monolingual and 
mor.ocultural ^school svstem to achieve this. 

Perhaps a transition program, by definition, carries the same message 
as a regular English immersion technique — eventually you must get by without 
your mother tongue. As the program continued the pressure to use English 
probably increased. Gradually the children us^d less and less Italian as was 
required by the progra:m*, but without the direct pressure of a teacher who 
did not understand them. The children seemed aware that English was the 
language of the school. The feeling that this was in fact the message receive4>^ 
by the students became stronger as the program continued. When they were 
asked by another research team to tell a story in Italian, in response to some 
pictures, they reacted as if the request were quite foreign. They were rarelv 
asked to express themselves in Italian, except by news media personnel. 
Many students were obviously surprised and uncomfortable with this request. 
Some refused, ^ reaction not given to the similar demand for a story in 
English. It was as if they sensed that the Italian language had no place 
in the school. 

What were the administrative considerations and problems? The 
two-year experience has demonstrated that a transition program is administra- 
tively feasible in Toronto. The context in which the p-rogram was implemented 
is very important: 

- a school and community, willing to support a transition program was identified 
and meetings with interested parents were held prior to the start of the 
program 

- the program was designed for ^oung children who were beglnn^Lng school 

- Italian children accounted for a significant part of the school's population 
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- two tGGcharo qualified to conduct the program were available within the 
school system ^ 

- this type of program was deemed legally feasible and thereby appr^ed by 
the Ministry of Education , 

Dij^ferent considerations and procedures would be required for 
different programs. For example, a program which would introduce reading 
and writlS^ in the mother tongue would require a change in the Schools 
Administration Act. It should noted that the Provinces of Manitoba and 
Alberta have made legislative changes allowing for instruction in languages 
other than English and French. Second, a transition or bilingual program 
for older children might demand further teacher qualifications perhaps 

bilingual tieacher training, ,and the availability of curricular njaterials 

p 

would hive to be considered. To implement a transition program in a school 
which hosts several different non-English speaking language groups simultan- 
eously would necessitate further administrative considera^tions ; the concept 
of a program for a "family of^ schools" could be explored and probably more 
reliance on community involvement would be required. Finally, 90% of the 
children in the program at General Mercer were bom in ^Canada; a program 
for a group of new arrivals to Canada might' have to be modified to meet their 
different needs. 

Generalizations must be made cautiously, and every new program 
organized with its target group and its objectives carefully considered. 

The transition program at General Mercer has alsa experienced - 
some administrative difficulties, with both the teacher change and the student 
withdrawals. The change of staff appeared to be smooth and the fact that 
two teachers were found within the Board la encouraging. Altogether about 
25% of the students trahsferred to other Schools, the same as the proportion 
who left the comparison classes. 

The transfers from the ejcp^erimental program must be considered 
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seriouolyp oopecially those who did not nsove outside the school district 

boundaries. It is important to know whether these withdrawals indicate a ^ 

^lack of satisfaction or merely a different set of priorities? Can the school 

board initiate these programs without parental commitment? pearly the 

answers will not coma through speculation, but must be sought from the 

parents themselves. Openly there have been no signs of discontent. 

An experimental program of any kind often creates more questions 

thah it ai^swefs. The transition program at General Mercer is no exception. 

"The research community is under considerable pressure , 
from decision makers, especially legislators, to provide 
instant answers In areas of investigation that ^just don't 
lend themselves to instant answers. Most research talces 
time. Giving in to these pressures will likely produce 
cursory research and simplistic recommendations. 

The other extreme is the investigation that goes on for 
many years and finally produces a report that suggests 
mqre research is needed." 

(Bell, 1975, p. 12) 

Some of the benefits or drawbacks of the program-may not emerge 
until later in tK§ children's school career. For example, the effects of 
isolating one language group in the classroom for two years cannot yet be 
assessed. Whether or not the program has helped to alleviate some of the 

academic difficulties or reduce the number o5 pupils dropping out of school 

o 

also cannot be determined until much later. 

However, this research study has already shown us that the transition 
m^del does work for kindergarten students; it can successfully introduce 
the culturally different child and his parents to our educational system. 
General Mercer is already repeating the program with a new group of students. 



id 
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APPENDIX A 

^ Background reports relating to implementation 

of the Transition Programme — 

(1) Action Profile No. 4 , Inner City Schools Work Group/ - 
"A transition Programme for Young Children" 

(Grande's Proposal, February 19, 1973) Page 52 

(2) Report of Educating Weiir Canadians Commit^tee, Section C 
"A Foreign Language as a Transitional Language 

of Instruction", April 26, 1973 *. . . . Page 53 

(3) Minutes of Board of Education for the City of 
Toronto, May 3, 1973 , Page 56 

/ 
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V . ■ • • ■ ^ 

ACT low phofilh: no. ^ : . • , 

WORK GROUP ; .CITY SCHOOLS . . ^ • 

PROJECT TITLE ; "A TRANSITION PROGRAI-n-TS FOR YOUNG CHTT.nRv.M" • • * 

. (EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT) . • 

HATIONALE; Children from ethnic communities. experience leaj^dng * 
difficulties in school settings^ . Thsy lag behind in 
achievement mainly because their oral command of English • 
is not as far developed as that of a child 'v/ho comes to school frcm ■ 
an English speaking environment o Nevertheless j these children have 
linguistic and cultural experiences which j if properly utilized csn 
worlc'to the child's advantage and hence facilitate the introduction 
pf the English langua'geo The basic principle inherent In this 
approach is that the school begins, from V/KERE THE CHILD IS ann -urit-.h 
^hat the child has learned prior to f opifial schooling o 

" '*>-^ *- ■ , ■ ■ ■ " • ■ 

QBJEGTIVE(S) ; The primag|y, objective of the special program^.e is to 

help the ethnic child leSirn to read and write in English 
fco the best of his abilityo V . 

PR'oPCSSD I^fETHOD ; It is suggested that children be selected for the 

special programme on* the basis of similar non-English 
cultural and lin^istic background o The teacher 
should be fluent in both English and the child's mother ttongueo It is 
suggested the teacher remain with this group of children for more than 
one year to allow for flexi-bility and continuity in the programme. If 
is anticipated that the child's mother tongue would be dominant in the 
, fix?st year with English being added slowly at first as it arises oii*-- of 
the .cl^ldrenUs experienceso The child ifould be i^raduced to reading and 
witiiig in his -mother ' tongue while at the same tise i>ral language 
development in English would be accelerated in an ^tao'sphere that is 
relativ'ely secure from the point of view of the eMWc. 

, CuETiculUm content si^ch as Social Studiesj Seiencej Mathematics, ' 
etCo would remain the saiae as with those children speaking* English o There 
will be a time v/hen all oral communication is in English and the children, 
would have grasped ohe 'principles, of reading and •orlfeing in their mother 
tongue = At that time reading and writing in English will be introduced " 
and shortly after the complete programme v;ill be ia Baglish only^ It is . 
aafcicipated that the pace o.f 'learning' to read and -wstt© English mil be 
e©nsiderably accelerated due to the faet tha.t the papil^ have grasped ■ 
tb© principles of reading and writing in the aether tengusj until the 
studer^ts will be functioning betiterg ©r at least as mil aSj their English 
speaking age-mates o ■ ' . . ' " 
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REPORT OF THE EDUCATING NEW CANADIANS COMMITTEE 
Section C - A Foreign Language as a \ 
Transitional Language of instruction 

April 26, 1973 

I. Mr. Grande's Proposal 

Mr«it -Grande's proposal, "A Transition Programme for Young Children" 
arose from a concern that "children from ethnic connnunities experience 
learning difficulties in school settings. They lag behind in achieve- 
ment mainly because their oral command of English is not as far developed %s 
that of a child who comes from an English-speaking environment". Undec 
"Proposed Method" the procedure is outlined. Lengthy discussions were held 
around a similar proposal in late 1971 at meetings of t^e Educating New Canadians 
Committee. 



- Section 21, subsection (e) of ..the Schools Administration Act, under tRe 
duties of teachers, states: 

"(e) in instruction and in all communicati6nfi with the pupils -in . 
regard to discipline and the management of , the school, 

(i) to use th^ English language, except where it is 
impractical to do so by reason of the pupil not 
understanding English,- and except in respect of 
instruction in a- language other than English when 
such other language is being taught as one of the 
subjects in the course of study, or , 

(ii) , tp use the French^ language in schools or classes 

in which French is the language of instruction 
except where "It is impractical to do so by reason 
of the pupil not understanding French, dpd except 
in respect of instruction in a language other 
than French v/hen such other language is being taught 
as one of the Subjects in the course of study;" 

The crucial question in Mr. Grande's proposal is that stated in the 
sentence: "The child would be introduced to reading and writing in his matcher 
tongue while at the aame time oral language development in English would be 
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acceleffated la an Qteospharo that lo KQlafiiv^ly OQcuirQ S^om the poiae of vle^ of 
the (Shlld*\ --^ . 

l£ ia the opinion of the ol^ficial© that the proposal p because the children 
^ould not learn to read and ^OTite in English until after they had learned to 

read and wdte in their mo^er tonguSp uould not be ia accordance ^th the Schoola 

> 

'MBiniatration Act. This 'uas confirmed in^. a letter from the Blinister of Educatl®© 
ia Cstoberp 1972 and re-affirmed recently by the Miniotry ofSicials. 



Stillp Mr. Grande's proposalp with modif icationp could have much merit 
if a principalp staff p and parents were willing to implement it. This modifica- 
tioa may make it legally feasible and practical while preserving most of its 
fcsaeures/ The following tab]/© clarifies the modification. 



Mr. Grande' 


B, Proposal 


Modific>ition 


• 


— 0 ' 

Common Elements 


u 

/ ^ 


bilingual teacher (remain with children for 2 yfears) 
bilingual lay assistant (remain with children for 2 year©) 
children of similar linguistic and cultural background 
involvement of ethnic community 
oral instruction in mother tongue 
research component 

regular pupil-teacher ratio in Junior Kindergartenp 
lower in Senior Kindergarten 
developmental program 

ethnic books i» f ilms p etc. - Eilnimal budget ^increase 




^ t - 

Point' of Difference 


- learn to 
tongue 


read and wzit& in mother 


^ learn to read and mrite 
in English 



If Mr. Grande would accept such a modification of his proposalp 
and if a principal and staff volunteer to undertakQ the achemQp and if foraal 
approval were received froia the Miniotry p this Board might well benefit 
fro© a pilot based on thio propooal. It ^o^d^ be in^ort^ntp of 



couraop that the parents involved thoroughly undeirotood and approved the ais- 
perlment; There are ©om^ operational concerns ^7ith such an e::periEient., In 
various discuosiono aoiae staff eembers have been worried about segregating one 
ethnic group. They feel that the isolation of any group is dangerous. They 
are also concerned about the poi^aible dislocation of valuable staff, EiQ!ab©rs t® 

o 

accoEHodatG the prograia. Others feel that the children need an English 
progran as early as possible. 

Other concerns are sore specific. *The4)upil-teacher ratio may prove ^o 
be dnflexibfe from grade to ^rade. ' There has been little or no discussion t^ith 

v' * 

parentis to this date. Any evaluation by research uill take at least three or 

possibly five years. The Board's ability to eiipand the program to other ethnic 

groups may be restricted p and thus the Board uould appear to be favo\jring one 

group overv^another . Pupils who begin in such a program Might be in diffictilty 

if they moved. ^ survey coiapleted at Earlscourt in 1972 showed that 5 in the- 

.first thred years froa 10 to 20% of the students soved each year. In Grade T^o.o 

621 of tho children ^o had bogu® Junior -KlsidergQirtQia or Senior Kliadorgarten 

0 

E^lscMir 1 0 re^iiiiaed • 
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RrPOUT No. 2 OP SPKGIAL COMMUim KE EDUCATING 
W CANADIANS, PART II 

Mondny, April 30, 1973 

1. At the Board meeting held on March 22, 1973, (page 166) 
Triu^tee Atldnson rcquestod a report on the foasibility, financial 
and lojjnl impJicatlons of Implrmonting foreign language programo 
In olenionuir>* '^c'hools, b<*niing In mind the many children with 
varied Xon»ign language backgrounds attending Toronto school^. 

Your Committee received a report from the offlelals which put^ 
lined the situation In Toronto and Included alternative suggestlono 
for dealing with the problem, auch as a foreign language qg q 
transitional lanpuage of Instruction, a foreign language as an 
ooLional language nnd general guidelines offered for suggestion in 
eonsldiivatton of proposed language programs. 

Gru' >'al^Guidr lines 

Your Committee considered Section E of the report of the 
ofificials In regard to general guidelines to follow when considering 
proposals for the otudy of foreign languageo other than English 
flud Frf»nch at the elementary school leveL 

li Ib TQcommon^M that the GuldGllnea to bo followed when 
considering proposals for the otudy of foreign languages other 
than SngUah and Fjcsnch^aX the elementary ochool level be ap- 
proved as outlined in Appendix C 

Poreign Language Transition Program — Pilot Project 

Your Committee considered a proposal for a transition prO' 

gram of instruction in a foreign .language for children from ethnic 

communities who experience learning difllculties due to iVck of 

facility in the English language. ^ 

The proposed method for tho operation of thlo transition ptQ* 

gram is outlined oo follows: 

(a) That a bilingual teacher instruct the children for two years. 

(b) That a bilingual lay assistant remain with the chHdren for 
two years. 

(c) That the children be of similar linguistic and cultural back- 
ground. 

(d) That tJfie ethnic community be Involved In the operation of the 
program. 

(e) That oral instruction be in the children's mother tongue 
iniUallyi 

(f) That there be a research component Involved in the program. 

(g) That the regular pupil-teacher ratio be -maintained in the 
Junior kindergarten. 

(h) That the program be of a developmental nature. 

(1) That ethnic resource materials be used, such as books and 
films at a minimal budget increase. 

The original proposal sijggested that/ the instruction be in 
the child's mother tongue and that the child learn to read and 
write in the mother tongue before learning to read and write in 
the English language. This aspect of the proposal would not he 
in accordance with the Schools Administration Act. The oHlcials 
suggested, in the report, that a modification would malce the pro- 
praol acceptable to the Ministry of Education. Thfe modification 
FCtommended that the child should first learn to read and write 
In English rather than in his mother tongue. 

If is recommended that the proposal for a transition program 
of instruction in a foreign language for children from ethnic com- 
munitles be approved as modified in the officials' report, that the 
program be Implemented as a pilot project, that the school at 
^^ch It is to be implemented and the language of instruction be 
chosen by^ the ofildals and reported to your Committee as soon as 
possible, that the ofBdals consult with the otafl^and community 
whero tho pifogjosal is to bo implemented and repo^ the conclusions 
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of these dlscussiono to your Committeo. ImplGmentation of the 
transitional language pipgram is to ba subject to the guideUsies 
as outlined in Appendix C to the General Guidellhes noted above, 
with the following condition: 

That the transitional pirogram obtain a claps size of at least 
33chlldrefL 



APPENDIX C 

See section 1, Report No. 2 of the Spedpl Committee re Edu* 
citing New Canadians, Part 11, page 316.. 

OuidelineQ for CoTioideration of PropoGolo for Ii^wtmction 
^Foreign LangmgeQ Other Than EngJiah anfi Prench 
at the Elementary School Level, 

(1) That programs to be considered should be a co-operative ven* 
ture of school and community. 

(2) That co-operative' proposals presented by staff and parents of 
a school niust outline the responsibility of the community in pro- 
viding volunteers to conduct the programs. 

(3) That there should be no lncrea£:e in sta^ (^tabllshmeit 

(4) That there should be no dislocation of ota^ to the dstitaait 
of the regular program. 

(5) That programs will be subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Education. 

(6) That no amounts in excess of regular budget to be allotted 
for supplies and equipment without the approval of the Board. 

(7) Hiat any increase in fadlitit^ to accommc^ate pEM^gFatnS', ag^ 
provloion of a portable, mwX be appuroved by t^e BttaE^ 



(Minutes of the Board, 
May 3, 19 f3) 
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APPENDIX B • I- 



Instruments 



(1) Observation Schedules • 

(a) Class Discussion Observation - 

Schedule , Page 59 

(b) Activity Period Sociogram Page 61 

(c) Individual Observation 

Schedule f Page 62 

(2) Teachers' Rating Instiruments Page 64 

(3) ^^^^rent Questionnaire ^Page 69 

a 

> 
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CLASS DISCUSSION OBSERVATION SCHEDULE^ 
(Form used at General Mercer) 



^ . Time 



Spontaneous Talking Response to Question 



Italian 



English 



* 






* 




■ C/ 



Names of Absentees: 



G.I 



C2> 



/ 
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CLASS DISCUSSIOM OBSERViSiTION SCHEDULE 
(Form used at con^arison schools; 





School 




Date 




TlB^ '^'^^ 






Spontaneous Talking 


Response to Question 


/ 













ITamaB of AKsentees: 
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General Mercer 

Activity Period" Soclogram 
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\ 



Date 



Namas 



Time 



c 



H 
c 
c 
V): 



WASHROOM 



PLAYING WITH PEERS DISTRACT ABILITY /ATTENTION SPAN 




O 

2 




ADULT ATTENTION SEEKING 



* Separate floor plans for the Sociogram analysis were drawn for each of 
the classrooms involved. ^ 



f 
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INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATION SCHEDULE School: 

Date: _ 
^ Time: _ 

Names : 



A. Ti^ansltlon to Activity 

1. Communicating; Agklng for Activity 

T: Italian English S: Italian English 

little verbal, mainly action or gestures ^ 

verbal plus gestures ^ ' 

mainly verbal, very little action 

no observation 



2. ' Initiative/Dependence 

chooses own actlvl.ty 

suggests omx activity with teacher prompting * 

needs to be told what to do 

^ asks for activity aj^ready filled or for same activity chosen previously 

activity selected by teacher for special reasons 

B. ^ During An Activity 
l(fl) Interaction with Peers 

initiates play with others 

invited to join otHers lo play 

rejects^^or^^trl^ to reject new member to group 

J _^ is rejected by member of group 

J tries to get attention of peers 

interacts negatively, disrupts play, fights, etc. 

[ none of above « 

1(b) Talking with Peers 

doesn't talk, and Is not spoken^to 

responds minimally when spoken. to (e^g., nods, says one word) 

doesn't Initiate conversation but responds fully when spoken to ^ 

quiet, friendly Interchange, chatting 

excited emotional talking o. 

angry or shouting (emotional talking) 



ERLC 



' screaming, crying (outbursts) 

G8 
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General 



Accepting Limits 



COMMENTS ; 



ERIC 



recognizes and obeys class rules j> e.g.p numbers in play areas, 
returning borrowed objects p cleaning up after each activity 

sometijnes follows limits 



doesn't accept limits, ^inactive or vjithdrax-m v/hen reminded 
actively opposes limits by fighting crying, etc. 



G9 



c 
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Teachers' Rating Instruments - 

1 ' ' 

The two rating Instruments which follow w'ere completed 
by th^ teachers for all Italian background stlidents. 
For the rating of ability In Italian, the word "English'* 
\ was replaced by "Italian" wherever It appeared on both 

questionnaires. The Italian versions x-jere completed 
only for the students at General Mercer. ^ 
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TE.\GHER R/iTING QUESTIONNAIRE 
LANGUAGE SECTION - ^TING GUIDE . ^ 

■NOTE: Instruct^ions for all questions in the Language Section 

Rate 0 - if the child cannot or will not speak at all 

in the situation(s) outlined in ttib question, • 
or 

- if the child has unintelligible speech in the 
situation(s) outlined, in the question* 

Rate 2 - if the child ^s speech in the situation(s) 

outlined in the question is consistently 
impaired due to extreme tension - mannerisms, 
stuttering, stammering when talking, or 

- if the child ^s speech in the situationTs) 
outlined in the question is consistently 

"^""•^—^ impaired by "baby talk", substitutions, 
limited vocabulary, physical defects. 

Ratings of 6 or 3 must include clarity and fluency of speech aJk^g 
with the specific requirements outlined for each question * 

t 

' 

Question 1 Speaka clearly enough to be understood. 

Rate 0 - see note 

Rate 2 / - aee note, or 

" ^ - seldom willing to speak 

a 

Rate U - speaks- as described in question 

Rate 6 • - ofteu' speaks fluently 

Rate 8 . - consistently speaks fluently in simple 

sentence* form 



Question 2 Tells something about concrete ' materials in the classroom 
. " (e.'g*, own handwork, large pictures used for picture study, 
science materials, articles or toys brought from home)* 

Rate 0 ^- see note " ^^"^^^ — 

Rate 2 - see note, or 

- seldom will attempt to tell something about 
concrete materials, or 

- attempt^s are limited to' one or two words 

Rate 4- - speaks as described in question 

Rate 6 - frequently able to tell something about a 

.variety of concrete materials and descriptions 
contain some qualifying words (e.g., big house, 
red dress, hard rock). 

flate 8 - frennently ahDe to tell soTnethIng about 6onoretfi 

♦ ^ materials la s.! plo sentences* i^hab coal.ain sorae 

quali'fyiT{^* woruj "I niacio a ^oen houso. 

"•.is \s a small leaf. T'aIs is a big fire Lruciv"' 
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Question 3 Tells -somethinK about own school activitjes (o#g#, draniatio 
play in th,e- doll or block centre, with educational toys)* 

Rate 0 - see note 

Rate 2 - see note, or 

- seldom will attempt to tell something about 
own school activities, or 

- attempts. are limited to one or two words. 

Rate ~ speaks as described in question. 

Rate 6 - frequently able to tell something about a 

variety of own school activities in simple 
sentence form. 

Rate 8 - frequently able to tell something about a 

variety of own school activities in simple 
sentence form. 



Question 4 Tells something about out-of-schodl activities or events 
,y (0«g«> home, trips, coming to school). ~- * 

Rate 0 « ^ see note 

Rate 2 - see note, or ^ 

- seldom will attempt to tell something about 
out-of-school activities, or 

- attempts are limited to one or two words. 

Rate 4 - speaks as described inf question. 

Rate 6 - frequently able to tell something about a- 

variety of out-of-school activities. 

Rate 8 - . frequently able to tell something about a 

^ variety of out-of-school activities in 
- simple sentence form. 



Question 5 Participates in teacher guided conversation periods (e.g., 
answers questions, offers ideas). 

Rate 0 - See note . 

Rate 2 - see note, ^ 

- seldom will attempt to participate in 
discussions, or 

- always needs a lot of teacher encouragement 
and Support to participate in discussions, or 

- attempts are usually "silly". 

f^ate i - Speaks as described in question. 

^^"^^ 6 - participates in most of the daily teacher- 

guided conversation periods/ 

i #w .iate 8 - participates in all teacher guided conversation 

periods and speaks in simple sentence form* 
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TORONTO BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Ta\CHER RATING QUESTIONNAIRE 
LANGUAGE SECTION - ENGLISH 



For each question, circle the appropriate rating nmber as it applies \ 
to the child *s ability in the English language . I^-is necessary to 
refer to the acc&mpanying rating guide for descriptions of each 
category before answering these questions. ^ 



1, Speaks clearly enough to be understood. 
02468 



2. Tells something about concrete materials in the classroom 

(e.g., ovm handwork, large pictures used for picture study, science 
materials, articles or toys brought from home). 

0.2468 

^3. Tells something about own school activities (e.g., dramatic play 
in the doll or block centre, with educational toys)". 

02466 



4. Tells something abqut out-of -school activities or events 
(e.g., home, trips, coming to school) . 



5. Participates in teacher guided conversation periods (e.g., 
answers questions, offers ideas). 



4- 



Name of Child _^ 



School 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE COMPETENCY SCALE 



For each question, circle the mimter of the option that la most characteristic 
of the child being rated, as ft, applies to the child 's^ility in the English 
language, ^ ^ 

1. ) following' VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS IN ENGLISH ^ 

He can follow verbal instructions — ' . ^ 

1. When they are accompanied by demonstration. 

2. Without a demonstration, if one specific instruction is involved* 

3. Without a demonstration, when it involves two specific instructions. 

4. Without a demonstration, x^rhen, it involves three or more "T-ns t rue tiond. 

2. ) FOLLOWING NEW INSTRUCTIONS IN ENGLISIi 

1. He carries out one familiar instruction. 

2. He carries out one new instruction the first time it is given. 

3. He follows nei-7 instructions given one at a time^, as well as familial ones. 

4. He follows several new instructions given at a time, as well as familiar ones 

3. ) T^MEMBERING INSTRUCTION IN l^GLISH 

1. He nearly alx^ays needs to have instructions or demonstration repeated before 
he can perform the activity on his own. ^ 

2. He frequently requires repeti^tlons , a reminder, or affirmation that^he is 
proceeding correctly. 

3. He occasionally needs repetition of instruction for part of the activity 
before completing the activity.^ 

4. He performs the activity xd.thout requiring repetitidn of instructions. 

4. ) MAKING EXPLANATION TO OTHER CHILDREN IN ENGLISH 

When attem^)ting to ^explain tQ another child how to do somsthing (put things 
together, play a game, etd.) — 

1. He, is unable To do so. . - ' 

2. He gives an incomplete exp\anatiCm. 

\, He gives a complete bijt gene^'K^l explanation. ' ^ 

4.'^ He gives a complete explanatlonVith specj^fic details. 

5. ) COMMUNICATING WANTS IN ENGLISH 

1. ' He seldom verbalizes his w^ants ; acts out by pointing, pulling, crHi*8> etc. 

2. He somatimes verbalizes but usually combines actions with xjords. 

3. He usually verbalizes but sometimes acts out his wants. 

4. He nearly a^^ways verbalizes his wants. - 



NAME OF CHI^D 



SCHOOL 



* Adapted from California Preschool Social Competency Scale. 
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Parent Questionnaire 

The following questionnaire was completed by the parents 
of all Italian background children Involved In the study. 
In nearly all cases, the Italian translation was used. 



IV) 
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THIS SECTION ASKS FOR SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABOUT . HOME, 



1. From the following list, put a check mark ( ) beside the people who live in 
the same home as your child. 

^ child's father ' ^ ' 

child's mother ♦ " 

child's brother(s) or sisterCs)^ 

V child's grandparent (s) 

other people 



^ If the child has any brothers or sisters, please list their ages below: 

brothers^ ages (in years) ^ 

slaters' ages (in years) ~ 



2. What is the occupation of the child's father? (Please give the type of 
work and not the place of employment.) 



What is the occupation of the child's mother? 

3. Where was the child born? 

country of birth province 

Where was the child's father born? 

country of birth province 

Where was the child's mother born? 

country of birth province 



If the child's father was not born in Canada, when did he come to live in ' 
Canada ? 

date : / 

month year 

If the child's mother was not born in Canada, when did she come to live in 
Canada ? 

date: ^/ 

month year ' 
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THIS SECTION ASKS ABOUT THE WAY DIFFERENT LANGUAGES ARE USED IN 

HOME. 

BECAUSE LANGUAGKS OTHER THAN ENGLISff AND ITALIAN MAY m USED IN SOME HOMES, 
SPACE IS PROVIDED TO COVER THESE SITUATIONS. 

What language did your child first learn to speak? > 

Italian . ? 

English 

^ Italian and English at the same time 

none of the above. What did your child learn to speak first? 

^ ■ : 

• , 1 . 

At the present, which of the following best describes the chi!(d's 
understanding^ of languages? 

understands only Italian 

understands mainly Italian with some English 

understands Italian and English eqixally well 

^ understands mainly English with some Italian 

understands only English 

none of the above. Describe your child's understanding of 

languages . 



Which of the following best describes the languages the child speaks in the 
home? 

speaks only Italian 

speaks mainly Italian with some English 

speaks Italian and English equally well 

speaks mainly English with some Italian 
speaks only English 

none of the above. Describe what your child speaks/ 



For the child's father, which of the following is the best description? 

speaks only Italian / '\ 

speaks jnairxly Italian wilih. ^ome English 

speaks Italian and English equally well 

speaks mainly English with some Italian 

speaks only English 

none of the above. Describe what the father speaks* 
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For the child's mother, which of the following is the best description? 



speaks only Italian 

speaks mainly Italian with some English 
speaks Italian and English eqiially' well 
speaks mainly En*glish with some Italian 
speaks only English 

none of the above.. Describe what the mother speaks. 



iP 

What language does the father use mQ^t often when speaking w^th the child? 

English 
Italian 

English and Italian equally often.^- 

none of the above. What does the fath'er use with the child? 



What language does the mother use most often when speaking with the child? 

English 

Italian 

- English and Italian equally often ^ ^ 

_ none of the above. ' What does the mother use with the child? 



What language do the mother and father use most often with each other ? * 

English 

Italian 

English and Italian equally often 

none of the above. What do the mother and father; use with each 

other? 

Answer this question only if the child has at least one older brother or 
sister. \^ 

Dn all of the child's older brother and sisters usually speak the same language 
with the child? 



^Yes If yes, what, language is used most often? 



English 
Italian 

English and Italian equally often 
none of the above. 



rio If no, please explain your answer. 
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10. Who loots after the child during the day when he/she ISNfiot at school' 

____ mother . - ^ 

father 

' * older brother or' sister 

grandparent 
her person 




Answer thM^ question only if someone other than the child ^s parents or 
brotherST ind sisters, looks after the child. ^ 

What language does this person use most often with the child? 

English 

Itai4an 

^ EnglisVi and Italian equally often 

none of the above. What does this person use? 



11. Has the child gone to any other school or taken any lessons before this 
school year? (e.g., nursery school, swimming lessons, etc.) . 

:-io 

Yes If yes 

whenV ^ ^ j 

where? \ 

V.hat type of experience was this? (e.g., nursery school) 



what was the language of instruction? 



12. How often does someone read^to the child at home? (answer separately for 

)ther language) . 

In English In Italian In Some Other Language^^ 



English, Italian and sorrie other language) ^ ^ 



never 

less than once a month 
once or twice a month 
once a week 
two -three ti roes n 
week 

every day 



^hjhat is the other language? 



13. Oh the average how many hours of T.V. per day does the child watch during 

school days (not including Saturday and Sxinday) in English and Italian? 

^ In English In Italian 

none ^ \ 

less than one hour 

one hour 

one to three hours ^ 

more than three hours 
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On the average how many' hours of T.V. per day does the child watch on Saturday 
or Sunday? ( 

In English In Italian 



none 

less than one hour 
one hour 

one to three hours 
. more than three hours 



THIS SECTION DEALS WITH THE CONTACTS BETWEEN THE HOME AND 
SCHOOL . 



How maryr times have you (either the child's father, mother or both) talked 
about your child or his programme since he started' junior kindergarten 
in September? 



with the child teacher: 



with the teacher-aid: 



with the principal: 



with anyone else involved 
in the school: 



never 

once or twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 



never 

once or twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 



never 

dnce or^ twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 



never 

once, or twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 



who was this person? 



2. How many times have you (either the child's father, mothe^ or both) visited 
the school ?^ (for reasons other than bringing your child/or taking him home) 



never 

once or twice 
three or' four times 
more than four times 
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From, the following list, check the activities which you have attended. 

open house 

X parent-teacher interviews 
\ general school meetings 
' other separate meetings with the teacher 

Please specify the nat\ire of this meeting. 



How many times have you been, able to help with classroom activities such as 
parties or field trips witn the class? 

• none 

once 

twice 

three' or four times 

more than four times 



Describe briefly what yuu did? 



Did the teacher a3k you to help with any classroom activities? 

Yes . . "V 

No 



Did you volunteer to help? ^ 



Yes 
No 



Would you offer to help if dumeihing else came up and parents were needed? 



Yes 
No 



U. Vhen yonr child talks to you about school, check the things he iS most 
y^^ interested in talking about. 

friends 

teacher X 
f . 

teacher-aitie 

stories 

gam§s 

how he behaves in school 

school in general 

other " (please specify) ^ ^ ^ 



How often does your child talk to you about school or schoolwork;? 
ne'^r 

less than once a month 

once or twice a month 

once a week ' 

two or three times a week, 

every day 
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v/hen you talk to the child about school, check the things you are most 
interested in talking about. 



friends 

teacher 

teacher-aide 

stories 

games 

how he utihaves in school 

schooX in general 

other (please specii'y) _ 



How often do you ask your child at home about school or school work?- 



lover 

less L ia*' G;.c'e a men M' 
once or twice a month 
c^n^e a weBK 

two thrtjti times a week 
every day 
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I. • 
RESULTS OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS : CLASS DISCUSSION PERIODS 



For all categories, the proportion of the total number of 

- «5 

Students present in the classroom who responded was determined. The 
mean proporti'ons were then calculated and are presented: below. 

TABLE 1 » . 



f! At" ppnTv 


General 
Mercer 


Comparison , 
Classes 


t 


Italian - spontaneous talking 


.143 • 


" " "~ 


If 


Italian - response to question 








TOTAL — • Italian Only 


.127 




* 


English - spontaneous talking 


.370 ' 


- .283 


2.02 


English - response to 'ques-tion 


.283 


.276 


' .14 


TOTAL — English only 


.467 


.425 


.89 


Total Spotltaneous Tailing 


.449 


.283 . 


* 

3.69 


Total Response to Question 


.413 ' 


.276 


* 

2.85 


JOTAL — Overall ' 

'- — ■ f 


.592 

n 


. .425- 


* 

3.71 


* P < .01 " - , 


I 






These calculations were 


based on 20 and 
* • 


18 observations in 



General Mercer' and comparison classes respectively ^ 
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RESUtTS OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS :. ACTIVITY PERIODS 

All table' entries are percentages of the tptal number 'of 
observations (N) • Chi--square analyses were performed on the raw fre- 
quencies for every table. No significant differences were found in 
this set of analy&es . * ^ 

TABLE 2 

RESULTS OF ACTIVITY PERIOD SOCIOGRAM 



Items on Activity Period Sociogram 



General Comparison 

Mercer Group 
(N = 41') (N = 35) 



Total Number pf Activities : 

» 1 .. ' 
'2 

•3-4 
5-7 

Number of Individual Activities : 

0 
1 
2 

3' - 5 ' 

Number of Groups Activities : 

0 
1 

' - 2-5 
Changing Activities : 

No Change 
V Direct Change ^ 

Indire.ct Change , 

Degree of Distract j on : ^ 

• Minimal 
Moderate 
•Frequent 

Nuinbf^r of Peers /in Group: 



0 ' 

1 - 1 

3 or Morie 



•5»» 



31.7 
17.1 
39.0 
12,2 



1.4.6 
46.3 
17.1 
22.0 



39.0 
31.7 
29.3' 



31.7 
46.3 
22.0 

( 75.6 
12.2 
12.2 



17.1 
73.2 
9.8 



14.3 
40.0 
25.7 
20.0 



25.7 
31.4 
20.0 
- 22.9 



17.1 
45.7 
37.1 



14.3 
65.7 
"20.0 



60.0 
20.0 
'20,0 



14.3 
57,1 
28,6 
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TABLE 2 
(continued) 



Items on Activity Period Sociogram 



General 
Mercer 
(N = 41) 



Comparison 
Group 
(N = 35) 



Type of Peer Contact : 

Plays Alone 

Plays Beside Peers 

Plays With Peers 

Total Number of Contacts with Adults: 

. . 0 , 

1 

2-3 

4 or More ^ 
Adult with Group 

Number of Adult-Inltlated Verbal Contacts : 

0 

Adult With Group 
Number of Adult-Inltlated Cotitacts : 

0 

1-4 

Aiult With Group 

Number of Child- Initiated Verbal Contacts : 

. ■ 0 
1 - 

Alult With Group 
Number of Chlld-Inltlated Contacts > 

0 

1-4 

AMult With Group 



17.1 
44.0 
39.0 



17.1 
14.6 
24.3 
22.0 
22.0 



70.7 
7.3 
22.0 



48.8 
29.3 
22.0 



61.0 
17.0 
22.0 



34.0 
43.9 
22.0 



14.3 
51.4 
34.3 



14.3 
22.9 
20.0 
31.4 
11.4 



62.9 
25.7 
11.4 



34.3 
54.3 
11.4 



62.9 
25.7 
11.4 



65.7 
22.9 
11.4. 
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TABLE 3 

RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



Items on Individual Observation Schedule 



General 
Mercer 
(N = 41) 



Comparison 
Group 
(N = 35) 



Requesting Activities : 

^ Mainly Verbal 

Mainly Gestural 
No Observation 

Initiating Activity ; 

Self -initiated 
Not Self -initiated 

Peer Interaction : 

Positive 
Negative 
Neither 

Talking to Peers ; 

No Talking 
Minimal Talking 
Friendly Interchange 
Other 

Accepting Limits : 

Doesn't Accept Limits 
Sometimes Accepts Limits 
Accepts Limits 



26.3 
39.0 
34.1 



80.5 
19.5 



22.0 
9.7 
68.3 



24.4 
17.1 
56.1 
2.4 



0.0- 
17.1 
82.9 



31.4 
14.3 
54. -3 



71.4 
28.6 



20.0 
8.6 
71.4 



17.1 
20.0 
60.0 
2.9 



17.1 
82.9 
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* RESULTS OF PEABOI^ PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST 

- TABLE , * ' 

ENGLISH TEST - MEAN SCORES 
General Mercer mean score = 26.83 (N = 37) is compared with the following 



Comparison Group 


(N) 


Mean Score 


t 


Total Comparison Group (39) 
Italian Background Children (16) 
All Non-English Speaking 

Background Children (32) 
English-Speaking Background Children ' (6) 


26.38 

27.25 
'46.50 


-1.23 

- 16" 

-3 72 


* p < .005 ' 


TABLE S 






ITALIAN 


TEST - MEAN SCORES' 




Genaral Mercer ' Italian 
y^N =■ 40) 


Background Comparison Group 
(N = 16) 


t 


18.53 


17.19 




.52 




TABLE 6 






COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OF DIALECT AND ITALIAN-SPEAKING 
PERFORMANCE OF GENERAL MERCER STUDENTS 




Italian 
(N = 1>) 


Dialect 
(N = 17) 


t 




17.1 


18.9 ' 


.62 
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RESULTS OF TEACHERS » RATINGS 



/ 



The mean scores assigned b'y teachers are presented and 
compared below. The maximum scores were 20 and 40 on the competency arid 
rating questionnaires respectively, 

TABLE 7 



Test General Mercer 
^ (N = 40) 


Comparison Group 
. (N = 16) 




t 


Italian Score s 


English Scores 




ft 


T an Oil a C* fyTTYT\ a ^ OT^ n \J • ' 1 7 ^ 
LicingUagc L« UiUptr ucliuy J. / • j J 


1 4 81 


3 


07 


Teacher Rating Questionnaire 27,60 


21.38 


2 


* 

.30 


English Scores 
Language Competency 11,78 
Teacher Rating Questionnaire 21,05 


English Scores 
14.81 
21.38 


-2 


* 

.05 
.08 


* p < ,025 








TABLE 8 








. COMPARING GENERAL MERCER ITALIAN 


AND ENGLISH SCORES 






Test Italian 


English 




t 


Language Competency 17,33 


11.78 


6 


* 

.31 


Teacher Rating Questionnaire 27,60 


21.05 


2 


ft 

.87 



* p < .025 
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uKsin.rs OF parrnt questionnaire 

All table entries are percentages of the total number of 
ohservations (N). S tntlstical calculatlonfl were made on the raw 
frequencies. Yat.\s' correction was used for tabU-.s with one de«rec of 
freedom and Fisher's Kxact Test was' performed on InrKor tables. 'When- 
ever this latter test supReritcd s Igni I icanco , the traditional Pearson 
chi^square procedure was followed. S I gni f icant tables are markjad with 
an asterisk (*) . 

TABLE 9 

RESULTS OF PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



' General Comparison 

Items on Parent Questionnaire Mercer ^ Group 



^ (N ° 40) (N = 15) 



Number of Older Siblings ; 

0 \ 30.0 33.3 

1 j * 37.5 46.7 

2 or More 32,5 20.0 



Gr^dparents Live with Child ; 

. Yes • 10.0 6.7 . 

No 90.0 93.3 

Other Persons Live with Child ; ' 

Yes ' 17. J? 26.7 

No 82.5 . 73.3 



Facer's Occupational Level 



Unskilled or Semi-Skilled " 85.0 66.7 

Higher 15.0 33:3. 



(A collapsed 7-point Blishen Scale was used to determine occupational 
status.. Most parents^fell into the lowest category.) 

Child's Mother Works: 



Yes 35.0 13.3 

No 65.0 86.7 

Chifd'g Birthplace ; * ' ' 

Canada 90.0 ' 86.7 - . 

^taly ^ - 10.0 ^ 



Elsewhere 0.0 13 3 

90 



. . . continued 
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TABLE 9 
(contlt^d) 



Items on Paretit Questionnaire 



General 
Hercer 
(N ^ 40 



Father's Birthplace ; 



Southern Italy 
Central Italy 
Northern Italy or Sicily 
Elsetihere 



Mother's Birthplace : ^ 

Southern Italy 
Central Italy 
Northern Italy or Sicily 
Elsewhere • 

Father Came to Canada ; 

Less, than 5 Years Ago 
5 to 10 Years Ago 
More th^ai 10 Years Ago 

Mother Camfe to Canada; 



Less than 5 Years Ago 
5 to 10 Years Ago 
Btoro than 10 Yearo Ag©^ 

Child's First Language : 

Italian ' 
. English 
Both at the Same Tima 
t)ther 

No Response 

Child Understands { 

p 

Mainly Italian 
. Italian & English Equally 
Mainly English 
; Other / ' 

^ No Response 

0 

Child Speaks ; e ' 

Mainly Italian 
Italian & English Equally- 
^ Mainly English , 
' Other " 
No Response 



45.0 
45.0 



Comparlfeon 
Grmip 
( N ° 15) 



53.3 
26.7 



7.5 


13.3 


2.5 


6.7 


37.5 


60.0 


47.5 


26.7 


12.5 


« 13.3 


2.5 


0.0 


17.5 


6.7 


40.0 


° 66.7 


42.5 


26.7 


17.5 


6.7 


50.0 


73.3 


ES2.5 

f 


20.0 


95.0. 


73.3 


2.5 


0.0 


2.5 


13.3 


0.0 


6.7 


0.0 


6.7 


40.0 


20.0 


40.0 


60.0 


17.5 


6.7 


0.0- 


6.7 


2.5 


: 6.7 


52.5 


2S.7 


32.5 


33.3 


12.3 


26.7 


0.0 


' 6.7 


2.5 


6.7 



contintied 
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TABLE 9 - 
(continued) 



Items on Parent Questionnaire 



Generai 
Mercer 
(N =40) 



Comparison 
Group 
(N o 15) 



Father Speaks ; 



Mainly Italian 

Italian & English Equally 

Mainly English 

Other 

No Response 



Mother Speaks : 



Mainly Italian 
Italian & English Equally 
Plainly English 
Other 

No Respor^se 
Father Speaks to Child ; 

In Italian 

In /Italian & English Equally 
In English 

In Some Other Language 



Mother Speaks to Child ; 



] 



/ 



In Italian 

In Italian & English Equally 

In English , 

In Some Other Langiia^e 

Father Speaks to Mother : ' 
In Italian 

In Italian & English Equally 
In English 

In Some Other Langu^e 
Older Siblings Spealc to 'Child : 
la Italian 

In Italian & English Equally 
In English 
No Siblings 
No Response 

Child's Babysitter : 

Family 

Grandparent 

Other 

No Response 
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67.5 
25.0 
2.5 
0.0 
0.0 



87.5 
10.0 
2.5 
0.0 
0.0 



72.5 
20.0 
7.5 
0.0 



85.0 
12.5 
2.5 
0.0 



95.0 
2.5 
2.5 
0.0 



5.0 
27.5 
37.5 
30.0 
.0.0 



75.0 
10.0 
15.0 
0.0 



40. 0 
40.0 
0.0 
6.7 
13.3 



65.7 
6.7 
6.2 
6.7 

13.3 



60.0 
33.3 
0.0 
6.7 



66.7 
20.0 
6.7 
6^7 



93.3 
0.0 
0.0 
6.7 



13.3 
13.3 
20.0 
0.0 
13.3 



93.3 
0.0 
0.0 
6.7 



. . . continued 
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TABLE 9 
(continued) 



Items on Pairoat Questionnaire 

3 



General 
Mercer 
(N ^ 40) 



Comparison 
Group 
(N = 15) 



Babysitter Speaks to Child :- (for this item 

' and N ° 1 for 

In Italian 

In Italian & English Equally 
No Response 

Previous School Experience : 

None 

Italian Kindergarten 
Readings to Child in Italian : 
Never^ 

1 " 2^iines per Month 
1-3 Times per Week 
Daily 

No Response 
Reading to Child in English : 
Never 

1-2 Times per Month 
1-3 Times per Week 
Daily 

No Response 



only N = 10 for GGtl. Meiner 
Comparison Group) 



Watching Television on Weekdays in ItalLian : 
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None 

Less than 1 Hour per Day 
More than 1 Hour per Day 
No Response 

Watching Television on ^eekendis in Italian : 

Less than 1 Hour per Day 

More than 1 Hour per Day ' 

No Response * 

Watching Television on Weekdays in Engliah : 

None 

Less than 1 Hour per Day 
More than 1 Hour per Day 
No Response 

Watching Television on Weekends in English: 
* 

ILgoq, than 1 Hour per Day 
More than 1 Hour per, Day 
No Response 



70.0 
20.0 
10.0 



95.0 
5.0 



32, 
17, 
37, 



O 
P < 



10.0 
2.5 



52.5 
10.0 
27.5 
7.5 
2.5 



62.5 
32.5 
5.0 
0.0 



52.5 
32.5 
15.0 
0.0 



2.5 
'25.0 
72.5 

0.0 



0.0 
6.0 
100.0 



100.0 
0.0 



33.3 
13.3 
33.3 
6.7 
6.7 



40.0 
20.0 
20.0 
6.7 
6.7 



73.3 
13.3 
• 6.7 
6.7 



66.7 
20.0 
6.7 
6.7 




05 



93 



13.3 
0.0 

80.0 
6.7 

, continued 
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TABLE 9 
(continued) 



r 



Items on Parent Questionnaire 



Gen e r al - Gomp ar i ^n 
Mercer Group 
(N °A0) (N ° 15) 



Number of Talks ^th Teacher : ^ 
0 

1-2 
3-4 

More than A 

No Response 

Number of Talks x^ith Teaching Assistant ! 



\ 
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0 

1-2 
3-4 

More than A 

Nb Response 

N^pber of Talks with Principal ; 
0 

1-2 

3 or More 
No Response 

^ , Number of Visits to School ; 

0 

1-2 
3-4 

More than 4 

No Response 

Attended Open House ; 

Yes V 
No 

No Response 
Attended Interviews with Teacher 
Yes 

No Response 

Attended General Meetings ;^ 

Yes 
No 

-No Response 

Attended Othet Meetings : 

Yes 
No 

No Responoe 

* p < .05 
^ p <.'01 



ftft 



0.0 
40.0 
45.0 
15.0 

0.0 



32.5 
50.0 
10.0 
7.5 
0.0 



90.0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 



5.0 
37.5 
3*7.5 
17.5 

2.5 



87.5, 
12.5" 
^ 0.0 



90^0 
10.0 
0.0 



62.5 
37.5 

. 0 



15.0 
85.0 

o.o- 



b4 



0.0 
40.0 
20.0 
26.7 

6.7 



46.7 
33.3 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 



86.7 
6.7 
0.0 
6.7 



20.0 
46.7 
13.3 
13.3 
6.7 

. & 
26.7 

•66.7 

6.7 



40.0 
53.3 
6.7 



jZO.O 
73.3 
6.7 



6.7 
86.7 
6.7 

. continued 
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TABLE 9 
(continued) 



r 

T ^ oma ? a iron V Oiiab^'f/^rmo'l-**^ 
X LcUIs UIl JTclxcLlL V^llcS L lOIUla^ L c 




^General 
Marcer 
^ (N°40) 


Comparison 
Group 
(N = 15) 

1 


Helped With Class : 






-a 


Never 

unce Or iwice 
More than Twice 
No Response 




45.0 

H J • U 

^ 2.5 


60.0 

0:1 

13.3 
20.0 


Vv£Lo /\£>K,cQ LO C16J.p • 






> 

7 

26.7 «i 
- .26.7 


Yen 
No 

. No Response 




77 S 

15.0 
7.5 


voj.imLeerea co nej.p>^ 








I es 
No 

No Response 




52 . 5 
40.0 
7.5 


. 53.3 ^ 
13.3 
33.3 


Willing to Help: 








Yes 

i>i o 

No Response 




87.5 

in n 
lU . U 

2.5 


73.3 
0 . / 
20.0 


Child Talks About' School: 








Less than Once per Week 
2 to 3 Times per Week 

No Response 




A ' 5.0 
15.0 
\ 80.0 
fl.O • 


0.0 
6.7 
86.7 
6.7 


Parents Asks About School: 








/Less than Once pBr Week 
2 to 3 Times per Week 
Daily 

No Response 




5.0 
22.5 
72.5 

0.0 


■6.7 
13,3 
73.3 
6.7 



TOPICS DISCUSSED BY CHILD: 



Friends: Tea 80.0 • , 66.7 V.^ 

No ' 20.0 / 20.0 ' ■ 

/ No Response 0.0 13.3 i • ' 

Teacher: Yes ^ 90.0 66.7 ' \ ^ ' 

. Na ' 10.0 20.0 ; / r \ ^ % 

Teaching Assistant : Yes* 57. 5f • 60^0 •* • , 

- No ^ • ' 42.5 ^ 26.7 " \ 



. con 



t inued 
tlnued 
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TABLE 9 
(contJ.nued) 



Items on Parent Questionnaire 



TOPICS DISCUSSED BY CHILD (continued) : 

Stori-es : Yes . ' 
No 

Gam6s : Yes \ 
No 

Child's Behaviour : Y^s 

No ■ 

School In General : Yes 

No 



TOPICS DISCUSSED -^Y PARENTS: 

^ Friends : Yes 

No 

Teacher : Yes 
No 

Teaching Assistant : Yes 

No 



StoVles 



Games : 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 



Chll'd's Behaviour 



Yes 
No 



General ^ Comparison 
Mercer Group 
(N = 40) (N = 15) 



80.0 
20.0 

85.0 

15,0 

47.5 
52.5 

62.5 
37.5 



75.0 
25.0 

75.0 
25.0 

50.0 
50.0 

85.0 
15.0: 

80.0 
20.0 

72:5 
27.5 



School In General : Yes 

No 



62. 
37. 



66.7 
20.0 

73.3 
13.3 

33.3 
53.3 

46.7 
40.0 



33.3 
53.3 

46.7 
40.0 

46.7 
40.0 

53.3 
33.3 

46.7 
40.0 

26.7 
60.0 

48.7 
40.0 



* p ''.05 



J' 
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* APPENDIX D " .v^ 

Self Concept Inventory ^ 

^ 1) Instructions Page 92 

2T^Test Items ., ^ . .'. Page 93 

3) Cover Page for Booklet of ^Paces '. Pdge 95 
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INSTRUCTIONS - PRIMARY SELF CONCEPT 

I 



DarecHons to Admmrsfrofor * ' ' . 



\ 



T^is^ inventory 4» intended for use v^Jfrh puprls in kindergarten ond Grades 1 and 2. Ifr sh^Jd^e 
Qdmm,3ter'ed in small graups af fen fo f^elve by two peopls. One person will read the directions 
and Items; the second persoh-^i 1 1 circulate among the pupifs ensuring that they ore on the co^ct 

Procedu re ond Irasf 
/ ' 

Pass out the resp«,nse shee\and ask pupils to print their first ond^dst n^mes on tlie front page. 
fopup,I,sunab|e to do this himself, please provide appropriate assistance. It h important that ' 
the pupil s name IS marked clearly on the fron^ page. ' .# . 

Reod^ We're §aing fa ploy axgome today to find out how/yfeu f^el about school. You know that 
^ . boys and^g.rls sometimes put on mojks^ to look like other people . Sometimes clowns paint 
their feces to look happy oi^od.^ You change your fdce^ew' times^every day. | wont 
^u to think of the> faces that you feel like weqring|v|ei|%;ng^^appen to,).tfU. ' 

There ore {hree foce^ on the front poge of your baqklfe One of the faces has a big ' 
• , smile. If somdone gave yoy a piece of candy, ydU rrti# wear a big^mile. Put your . 

fmger on the smiling face. (Point to the smiling f^acl).' Fin^ But/ if you fell down " 
hard on the side-walk, yoM might wear a sod face. (Point tc^ the s^d face). ConVou 
Hnd the sod face? Put you finger„an the sod face. ; The' fac| In the middle in between, ' 
It isn t really happy and it isn't really sad.. It's ^h^ fac^e you would wear when you're 
tee Mng between happy and sod. (Point to the neuti^aj face). - 

i . 

To pick the face that you would wear, you put art "XI' on that face. Like this. 
(Demonstrate ^n your sample inventory). / , 

* J| X i * ' 

wr;.' ^° ^^^^^ )/pU feel about going shopping?" 

What face<uld you .wear? Put on "X" on it. If y|u ll^e going shopping most of th« 




HovV, ^urn .fjhe , 

^ufyouc finger on f^l^the top^f the page and l|st®n to the question 
• tSJow move down.to '^2. * 
^ pQfibdJcolly r<z^Q'i tKs mebning of the^ foc^s as ^;f»pilnder. 



J 



RmSED NORTH YORK PRIMARY SELF CONCEPT INnfENTORY 
' TORONTO BOARD OF EDUCATION ) . * 
. ' JUNE 197*4. . 

EXAMPLE: HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT GOING SHOPPING? 

- ■ 1 ■ - 



•1. HSW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT SCHOOL? 



2. 'HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF- YOU FELL DOWN AND HURT YOURSELF? 

3.1 HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT SHOWING YOUR SCHOOL- WORK TO YOUR FRIENDS? 



^^A. HOW WOULD YOl\mL IF YOU DIDN'T HAVE TO GO TO SCJHOOL? - 

■ .- :. 

5. HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOUR PARENTS COME TO VISIT YOUR TEACHER AT- SCHOOL 

* ■ ' i 

. 6. HOWJX) YOU FEEL WHEN THE TEACHER TELLS YOU TO DO^ SOMETHI NG ? 

7. 'how do you FEEL ABOUT THE WAY OTHER CHILDREN TREAT- YOU? 

•£. 'HOW WOULD YOU FEEL ABOUT SHARING YOUR'^AVORITE TOY WITH/ OTHER CiilLDREN 

9. HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF YOU NEVER HAD ANYONE TO PLAY WITH? 

10-. HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEIj YOUR FAMILY DOES SOMETHING TOQEI^ER? 

■ • J ' 

11. ROvI' DO .^OU FEEL ABOUT SCHOOL WORK? 



9 

Q 



12. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE -WAY YOU GET ALONG >ilTH THE CHILDREN IN YOTTR 
aASS? ' s . . 



13. -HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO GO TO ANOTHER SCiiOOL? 

11. HOW DO YOU;FEEL ABOUT TRYING NEW THINGS AT ScWl? 

15. HOW DO YOU FEEl ABOUT YOUR FAMILY? 



- 94 - 



• / 

16.- HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF ONE OF YOUR FRIENDS MOVED AWAY?^ 

■ y ■ . \ ' . • ■ ■ 

\i) HOW DO iou FEEL WHEN yOU WORK WITH NUMBERS? '' ' ■■ 

18. HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A D];FFERENT:' PERSO^I'?' ' : 

19. ' HOW DO ^U FEEL ABOUT THE WAY GROWN-UPS TREAT YOU? 

20. HOW DO YOU FE?L WHEN YOU TAKE HOME THINGS YOU MAKE AT SCHOOL? 

21. HOW WSULD YOU^FEEL IF YOU LOST YOUR FAVORITE TOY? 

22. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT STANDING UP IN FRONT OF OTHER CHILDREN TO^ 
' ' TELL SOMETHING? 

' f ' ■ • ' , 

23. 'HOW DO;ifOU FEEL WHEN THE TEACHER ASKS "YOU A QUESTION IN FRONT OF 
• OTH^l CHILDREN? » . • ' , ' 

A . ■ ■ 

2U. HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT OTHER. CHILDREN* IN YOUR CLASS?- 
25.0 HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOU TfiLE YOllR PARENTS ABOUT SCHOOL? 
26\ HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO, STAY HOME INSTEAD OF GOTNG TO SCHOOL? ■ 

27. HOW DO YQU FEEL WHEN THE TEACHER IS ANGRY? 

28. HOW DO Yofy^FEElS ABOUT^THE WAY OTHER PEOPLE LISTEN TO YOU? 

29. HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN IT -IS JIME TO 'GET READY TO GO TO SCHOOL? 



30. HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOUR FAMILY IS ALL TOGETHER AT HOME? 

■ V 



160 
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Semantic-Phonetic ^Preference Test 
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DEVELOP>EliT OP THE 
SEftANTICPHONETIC PREFERENCE TEST 



. In developing^ the Seinant^.C"Phonetic Preference Test, words were' 

selected from children's books, primary dictionaries and from the more 
frequently occurring Jwords listed in the Teacher's Word Book of 30»000 Words 
(Thomdike & Lorge', 1963). f?ost of the words are nouns; some, although 
more coiranonly known as verbs can also be used as nouns a^d a few are used 
solely as verbs. All were monosyllabic. ^ ^ 

From this word list,' triads were selected to contain one stimulus 
word, one word which was related phonetically to the stimulus and one word 
which was related in meaning to the stimulus word. In each of the A6 triads 
developed, the semantic choice bore no .pUonet^c similarity to the stimulus 
and the phonetic choice was not at all semantically related to the stimulus. 
Soma worda appeared in more than one triad. The 46 tri^ids which Ji^^ere pilot 
tested are presented in the table which follows. ^ < 

It can be seen that the phonet^-C simil-arity was in the initial 
consonant and vowel sound and not in the final phcneme. In this matter, we 
have followed' lanco-Worrall ; she ,found that position biases v;ere .greatet for 
the items whose phonetic similarity was in the final word sound. The type 
of semantic relationship -varied among triads; Bome were synonyms or near- 
sycionyms , some had coigpon' superordinates , some were related functionally. 

To pil^t test the triads, list v/as divided in half so that 

word repetitions .within a set were minimal. In addition^ both sets of triads 
wfere duplicated so that. the semantic and phbnetic choice in each triad was 
presented in both the first and second positions. Half of the triads in each 
of the four sets so created had the semantic choice presented first, half 
had the phonetic choice first. Each set was presented equally often; each 

103 
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TABLE 1 
WORD SETS: PILOT 
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No. on Cards 


Stimulus 


' =^ 
Semantic 
/ ' " 




Phonetic 


1 


arm 


i — ^ 

• hand 




art 


2 


bag 


purse * 




bat . 


3' 


bed 


cat 




bell 


4 


bed 


crib 




bell 


5 


boat 


ship 




bjone 


6 


book 


read 




box 


7 


boot 


shoe 




book 

* 


8 


bpy 


girl 


• 


book 


9 


bus 


van 




bug 


10 


cake 


pie 




cage 


11 


call 


name 




car 


12 


cap 


^ hat 




. can 


13 


car 


truck 




• cap 

s 


14 


» cat 


. dog' 




^ can 


15 


chick 


J hen 




chin 


16 


class 


school 




dlap 


17 


clock 


\^ / watch 




cloud 


*18 


coat 


dress. 




cone. 


19 


cup 


mug 




cut 


20 


cup 


1 glass 




cut 


21 


drink 


juice 




dream 


22 


' five 


four 




fire 


23 


foot 


lee 




food 


^24 


game 


play 




gate • 


25 / 


gate 


fencB 




game 


26 ■ 


Icnife 


^oon 




- night 


27 


lamb 


' sheep 




land 


28 


laugh 


smile 




lamb 


29 


mask 


face * ' 




match 


30 


' math 


^count 




mask 


31 


mouth 


tongue 




mouse 


32 ^ 




" % book 




pail 


33 , 
34/ 


pet 


dog 




pen 


plane 


Jet 




' "play 


35 


plate 


. dish 




plane 


36 V 


• rat 


f ■ mouse 




rag 


37 


red 


blue 


rest 


38 


rest 


sleep 




red 


39 


road 


street 




rose 


40 


rock 


stone 




road 


41 


shop 


store 


shot 


\ ^2 


snbw 


ice 




s t one 


43 


sound 


V noise 




son 


44 


td.;re 


wheel 




time 


45 * 


week 


day 




wheel 


46 


' work 


job 




word 



\ 
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triad was presented 'In th^.form of a tx-zo choice quesl^'ion, e.'g. , "which ^ , 
one ±& more like 'tire', is it 'wheej^' or is it 'time'?". 

The children selected for pHot testing were mainly of nqn-English- 
speakii^^ backgrounds since these children were more likely to represent the 
vocabulary attainment of. the experimental group. Comprehension of all 
the words in each triad was a prerequisite fo.r -an item to discriminate between 
the child who attends to meaning and the one who attends to sound. Some triads 
were eliminated immediately after .the first day of testing because the wordb 
were not known to the children. 

.All other eliminations were based on response biases of three 
different types: an exaggerated tendency to choose the word in th^ second ' 
posi^tion regardless of its .relationship to the £itimulus, a bias toward ^ 
selecting* the semantically Related word or a bias toward the phonetically 
flimil^^r word. For each of these, when two out of three responses were in,4:he ^ 
same direction the tri^d was eliminated. Items with a mbre Extreme position 

% ^ ■ . ' 

bias (80% selecting the second position word) were eliminated earlier in 

the testing process, after they had been administered to about 16 children. 

, Twenty trii^ids remained. This* set was reduced to 16 triads by 

♦ ' /• • 

29 

omitting word repetitions. For each pair of triads in which words were 



^peated, the one with the lower position bia^ was • retained. The final 

list had onljTjone repetition, the word "mask" which appears once as a stimulus 

word, and once as the photietic choice. During the pilot tests, word repe^- 

titions hadXno effect on the selections made by the childr^ probably because 

* ■* , 

the presentation was auditory and repetitions could be easily separated in time. 



29. The final 16 triads are presented in text in Table 2. 



